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than in the Nina 25 5 public affairs; in 


as in every other 
virtuous 0 pralle worth employment, he 


will find his intereſt VOY + with his 


dut "_ 
Kr rom caſual events Hoſe powets have been 
called' forth, which, brought into action — 


private individuals, have ſerved to check the 
moſt fatal meaſures. 


To diaw the attebtisn' or the people to 


com- 


| 5 ea rights, and properties of the ſub- 
ject “. 


192 


Every man, ſays the ſznfible DE Lol tr, 
in his Eſfay on the conſtitution of England, 
has a right not only to lay his complaints and 
obſcryations before the public; but every ſub- 
ject has a right to preſent · Petitions to the 


| Kings. er the houſe of Parliament. It i is a 


= Political pamphlets, and even news-papers, are no 
leſs uſeful for inſtructing the King, than for ſecuring 
AIns's Skarciuns. 


3 proof 
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* handy of the people at large the exerciſe of 


Tiberty of the ſubject is invaded when the 


aſlent 


6 1 | 
proof of the ſoundneſs of the principles on 
which the Engliſh Conſtitution is founded, 
that the people may not only do this, but 
that it has allotted to them the province of 
openly canvaſſing, and arraigning the conduct 
or thoſe ho are inyeſted with any branch 
of public authority, thus delivering into the 


the n oa. | 
Serjeant GLYNN, in his pleadings for 
Woedfall, obſeryes, that The public acts 
te of government ought to lie open to-public 
«* examination; it- 1s a ſervice done to the 
« State to canvaſs them freely.” Thus the 
conduct and errors of Parliament, of a Mi- 
miſter, of Government, may be pointed out 
to the people who will decide with Juſtice, 
and Equity on the wrongs, under which 
any part of their fellow-ſubjeRs ſuffer. 

ord Chief Juſtice Ho.T has faid, 
« When the liberty of the ſubject is invaded, 
it is a provocation to all the ſubjects of 
«« England; every man ought to be concern- 
ed for Magna Cherte, and the laws.” The 


fruits of his induſtry are partially taken from 
him, by laws, to which, neither by himſelf, 
nor his repreſentatives, he has ever given his 


Sir William BL ac xs ToNt obſerves, That 
the oppreſſion of an-obſcure individual gave 
«« riſe to the famous Habeas Corpus att.” 
© ZI TARGETS © JunNivs, 


Joos, De Lolme ſays has quoted this ob- 
ſervation of the Judge; and the ſame is 
„ well worth being a. third time, 


1 4 for the juſt idea it conveys of that readineſs 


of all orders of men to unite in defence of 
n common liberty; and I ſay it is an obſer- 
vation well worthy to be repeated on every 
occaſion, where the liberty of the moſt ob- 
ſcure perſon, or obſcure ſet of men, as we - 
in the Weſt-Indies are accounted, is in any 
way violated : « When all ofders of men 
% unite in defence of common li „then 
will “the voice of the people be the vaice 
of God.” a, 2 * 10 
Ihe right of is e Son- 
nected with political rights; whenever that 
is violated, liberty is invaded : In this ſitua- 
tion are you, my countrymen, by the inju- 
ries you ſuffer, which muſt terminate in your 
certain Ruin if not ſpeedily redreſſed. 
Mankind in general have little, or no at- 
tention to their common, their unalienable, 
their deareſt rights: It has frequently happen- 
ed that they have been deſtroyed by uſurpa- 
tions before the people have become ſenſible 
that they were in any way endangered: Few, 
very few think in time, of what is neceſſary 
to be done by a free people to vindicate and 
aſſert them; at leaſt nine hundred and nine- 
ty nine out of every Thouſand, in every com- 
munity muſt be led to the ſtandard of liberty 
CC 2, 
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in Hefeirc20f asd rights ich are prefer- 
ved to the people bycthe:penſexering zeal. of; 
| «Lay, not more than one in a thouſand. Eye 
1 ry man can clamor, but every man has ta- 
f ken to Himſelf a wife, bought a yoke of oxen, 
or is atherwiſe buſy ; all gare is abſorbed, in 
fuch private, objects : the d ing of what is eſ- 
5 si to: the 2 Of. the.;cgmmunity 1 is 
left to very fer; every man chin ks its welfare 
it none of bis bufineſs, when labour, time, or 
| money is in queſtion. If you will not; coun - 
| '  trymeh, lock at home for this truth, ſee it 
ſtrongly exemplified in the parent ſtate Great- 
Britain, where there are eight millionsof 
ple: Are there eight - thouſand who have 
ever exerted their abilities in ding what eve 
ry man ought, to fave his — Are there 
eight hundred? May it not * a OR : 
there are eighty : et Ha 4s 


—— —_— 


The additional Yo 3 on n Sugars: i in 
1781 having juſtly alarmed the Weſt- India 
P Planters, as one of that body, and being in- 
| tereſted in the conſequences, I haſtily threw 
together a few Reflections on the ſubject ; 
. ſoon after the firſt advices . were received of 
ſuch a meaſure being taken by adminiſtrati- 
on. Since then, with concern, we have 
heard of further impoſts being laid on Sugars 
and Rums by Parliament: This, with ſome 
uſeful informations I have gained by my ſub- 
ſequent enquiries, bas induced me to extend 


f i | 
* | my 


9 1) 
my obſeryations on a matter of ſuch infinite 
moment, and now, to lay them open to pub- 
% CINIOTE LN OT ET} 
It is in defence of your rights, my brother. 
planters, I am undertaking the very arduous - 
"taſk, *© of uniting all orders of men, in 
which, tho' I ſhould not ſucceed, yet as the 
good of the whole is intended, I ſhall preſume. 
to hope the attempt may claim ſome. ſmall. 
ſhare of merit; that I ſhall, at leaſt, awaken; 
an attention to thoſe rights; and, that what 
1 ſhall be found deficient in, will be 
ſupplied by ſome more able pen, who, in- 
duced by the importance of the ſubject, 
may improve upon theſe, or adopt other 
meaſures, that ſhall more effectually ſerve 
the people ; when I, cordially, ſhall join-in 
the tribute of acknowledgement due to his 
more ſucceſsful exertions ;—my only wiſh— 
the object of my warmeſt prayer for the 
common intereſt of the Parent State and her 
Colonies will then be accompliſhed ! I have 
at no litle inconvenience, devoted much of 
my time to what © is equally every man's 
buſineſs; but other preſſing avocations deny 
me leiſure for arranging theſe reflections 
(thus looſely thrown together as they haveoc- 
curred) to the advantage I, perhaps, other wiſe 
might have done: yet however ſenſible I am 
of their preſent imperfect ſtate I muſt. leave 
them'as they are : I am not contending for 
the fame of an Author; I am ſo unambiti- 
ous, 


1. 


wc as 


8 t 10 J 
Us of the Title, that 1 {ſhould not have 


affixed mine to this ſmall and temporary 
work, but to give an earneſt that the queſti- 
on ſhall be conſidered with impartiality as it 
is diſcuſſed by a Sugar-Planter, who is, alſo 
a Land-owner in Great- Britain, and to in- 
duce thoſe to follow the example who ſhall 
object to any of its doctrines: If any conten- 
tion can ariſe, it muſt be for the good of the 
Commonwealth only; all others I diſclaim. 
IT do not make a profeſſion of writing for the 
Public; a caſual event of the greateſt magni- 
tude has brought me into action: nothing of 
leſs moment could have had this effect. 
If I am more diffuſe than the reader, at firſt 
fight, may think neceſſary, on general poli- 
4 tics, I truſt it will appear, in ſome degree, to 
|| be unavoidable, from the intimate connection 
4 betwixt them and that which has given occa- 
fion to theſe reflections; allowances will, 
Z therefore, it is hoped, be made, as well as. 
x for the manner in which I have treated 
| my ſubje& ; of there is MATTER worthy of 
his conſideration, and of the notice of the pub- 
| tic, I perſuade myſelt that none but the in- 
| vidious, and thoſe, perhaps, from ſiniſter 
views, will eavil at the imperfections in 
theſe ſheets, or think that I have done no- 
thing for the Planters, becauſe I have not 
done more. It will alfo be permitted me 
to ſay, that, though I have undertaken to 
prove- their wrongs. they have ſuſtained > 4 


1995 Nm 

ſore the tribunal of the Public, —-wrongs 
which to be redreſſed claim the moſt vigo- 
rous exertions, I account my felt but as one 
of the leaſt amongſt them, and can conſider 
my efforts, to ſerve them, but as a very fee- 
ble endeavour without, at leaſt, their wars» 
meſt and genetal concurrencge. 

While 1 thankfully make my acknow - 
ledgements for the aſſiſtance received from 
ſome intelligent and judicious Planters, 
J cannot but regret, that there is too much 
cauſe for many to bluſh in ſecret at their 
neglects, who might have rendered them- 
ſelves eſſentially yſeful by communicating 
much neceſſary information on the ſtate of 
the Hand. I am notwithſtanding ſo fully 
convinced of the neceffity. of theſe, or of 

more important ſpeculations on our fatuationg 
and think it ſo much a duty I owe myſelf, 
the community in which I live, poſterity, and 
the Empire at large (as no other perſon has, 
yet, undertaken the important taſk) that, in 
defiance of all difficulties, I preſume to ſet 
forth ſome very evident miſchiefs that muſt 
attend the impolitic, and uncanſtitutional 
burdens, with which the Engliſh Weſt-In- 
dia Coloniſts have long been, and now are, 
ſo unreaſonably loaded: In the confidence 
of their rights being ſecured to them, 
have they gone out from the hive, ven- 
turing their lives in unknown and  incle- 
ment regions, to the increaſe of the wealth, 
We” iplendor, 


1112 ] 
ſplendor, and ſtrength of the State; ; whilſt, 
in return, they are cruelly plundered, like 
the induſtrious bees, before _ taſte on 
nos of their labour, 

If ſhall appear in any part to have . 
ten with two much warmth, thoſe who feel 
it, may allow it, in ſome. degree at leaſt, 
juſtifiable, for, as one amongſt hundreds of 
Planters, I have moſt ſeverely felt, oppreſ- 
fon on oppreſſions, which have brought ru- 
in and miſery on myſelf and ſo many others, 
in ſpite of every induſtrious exertion. Let 
not any thing be termed Abuſe, without 
ſtopping to reflect how we have been abuſed, 
and it muſt then be thought fer bearance. A 
mere catch- penny pamphlet writer, uncon- 
cerned in the event, having leſs feelin 85 
would probably be leſs animate. 

To the Planters I deſire to be Sbufdered 
as appealing for the truth of what I find ne- 
ceſſary to recite in the following ſheets; and 
for the probability of the effects addu< 
ced in ſupport of the opinions delivered re- 
ſpecting the meaſures purſued an 
towards the Colonies. 

- To the Miniſtry and the Members of both 
Houſes of Parliament I ſubmit how far the 
fate of Great-Britain depends on their mature- 
ly weighing, at this very critical juncture, 
the limited hints of this ſmall treatiſe, on the 
5 7 ſubjects of colonization and taxati- 
on on the . they may give; and on 

15 en 


1 
their future attention to the Weſt India Co- 
lonies. nth 
The Author hopes, theſe reflections will 

be received in good part by the Candid, Who 
will allow, that where he himſelf, his Coun- 
trymen, and their Poſterity, are ſo deeply 
intereſted in the event, It is no offence for 
te the meaneſt to offer reaſons to the greateſt, 
*© nor a reproach to any man to have 4 rea- 
e ſanable concern for his on property, or 
ardently to wiſh that the Empire, with the 
Glorious Conſtitution of England, the boaſt 
of Britons, the envy of Nations, may be 
eſtabliſhed in honour and power, to the la- 
teſt ages. 
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REFLECTIONS . 
a QOCCASIONED br THE 
LATE ADDITIONAL IMPOSTS 


ON 


Muſcovado 8 UO AR and on RUM. 
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2 Engliſh EMPIRE is compoſed of 
many diſtinct Members, or Powers; 
every part has equal rights, has its ſeparate 
Legiſlature independent of the other : The 
queſtion is wiſely decided between its two 
principal Members, the Siſter Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who have happily 
determined that, which, it is moſt devoutly 
to be wiſhed, may give occaſion to reſtore 
eace and union to the Provinces of America 
and the Parent State; as it can, now, no 
longer be doubted that the Repreſentatives of 
the Subjects of each part of the Empire have 
alone the Conſtitutional Right to bind them 
ſelves and thoſe whoſe repreſentatives they 
are; thus giving ſome ſecurity for the Laws 
being equitable and well founded. Whene- 
ver the Repreſentatives of the Subjects of any 
ane part of the Empire, make Laws to which 
neither themſelves, nor their Conſtituents, - 
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for all, by which a man may be aſſured of 
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Laws ſhould affect all the people, in each 


ct —— 
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„ paſſager. Un ouragan, un tremblement de terre ne 


can any ways be ſubjected, they will not only 
be apt to be foo liberal of the Produce of the 
labours of others, but it is more than prob- 
able, as they may not have ſufficient founda- 
tion to form a ſound judgment of the abilities 
of the pens to be charged, that the Laws will 
be ſuch as muſt prove inſupportable; they muſt 
ever be inequitable, as they will, evidently, 
be partial, and deſtructive of freedom ; and 
as they will, conſequently, be unconſtitu- 
tional. Freedom conſiſts in being only ſub- 
ject to Laws made by our Repreſentatives and 
to ſuch as are founded in Wiſdom and © equal 
enjoying, in proportion with all others,” 
the Produce of his induſtry, his natural right.“ 
ſeparate part, in proportion; and them only, 
| 7 | not 
* «6 La Terre a été departie aux citoyens pour en tirer 
te par leur travail, les 8 leur ue ce qui con- 
<« ſtitue la ſeule richeſſe. La jouiſſance du fond, et deg 
1 fruits tient à deux pivots, ſurete et libert. 
La liberté on ne engage à perſonne pour quelque 
c prix qui ce puiſſe etre, car c'eſt elle ſeule qui conſtate 
ja propriete : c'eſt un bien naturel fans lequel on re- 
t nonce à tout poſſeſſion. L'injuſtice eſt un fleau qui 
% met l'homme en defenſe, sil concoit pourvoir y re- 
&« ſiſter, ou qui le chafle gil en perd Veſpoir. Mais ſou- 
te vent il ſouffre I injuſtice comme un fleau qu'il croit 


« fond point deſerter un pays parcequ'on eſpere que 
cela — II en eſt te 6 P __ ; 
« ſemblable au fleau nonſeulement elle ſuſpend tout les 
* travaux des hommes confternes, 0 evee elles de- 
* truit, elles les arrache. La Leſion de I propriets eſt 
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not the other Members of the Empire. Rea- 
ſon; natural and inherent rights are only to 
be confidered, not bad cuſtoms however long 
ſubmitted to.* EY} 
4 795 The 


un injuſtice notoire au ſentiment de tous. L' infrac- 
„tion de la liberté dans la jouiſſance du fond et des 
4 fruits de la terre, ſelons la portion que les loix et les 
« arrangemens de la ſoci:te en ont departie à chaque 
« citoyen, eſt lefion de la propriete. Il n'y a donc point 
£ de compoktion ſur I article de la liberté.“ 

1 05 | THeEoRiE de L' Import. 


& Political Writers define a free State to be where the 
« people are governed by Laws of their own. making. 
There were, notwithſtanding, many unjuſt Laws en- 
e acted in Athens during the democratical government; 
% and in Great Britain, inſtances are not wanting of 
« Laws, not only unjuſt, but oppreſſive. The legiſla- 
« ture ſhould adhere ſtrictly to the Laws of nature, and 
calculate every one of its regulations for improving 
* ſociety and for promoting induſtry and honeſty 
among the people. 
| | Lord K aims's Hiſtory of Man. 


* « How long ſoever the people may. have remained 
in a ſtate of ſupineneſs as to their moſt valuable in- 
<« terefts, whatever may have been the conduct, or even 
„the errors of Parliament, when the people come to 
& ſee thoſe errors, and to have a ſenſe of their intereſts, 
4 the Parliament will give redreſs.” | 

De Lol us ConsTiTUTION,of ENGLAND, 

« An unjuſt law, is no law.“ 

_— *ReL1cion of NATURE. Delin, Sec. 7. 


„ Againſt the law of reaſon, or againſt juſtice, there 
is no preſcription, or oppoſed ſtatute, or cuſtom ; 
and if any ſuch be made they be not ſtatutes, or 
„ cuſtoms, but corruptions.” Doctor and STUpenT., 

„The rights of Liberty are ſuch as neither the vio- 
« lence of times, nor the power of Magiſtrates, nor de- 

| We B 2 "Cres, 
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„ which they have not a 
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The Colonies have long been ſubjected to 


unconſtitũtional Laws and impoſitions ; but 


when partial grievances, * incompatible with 
the Conſtitution,” ſuch as we have juſt cauſe 
to complain of, are fully explained and be- 
come rightly underſtood they muſt be attend- 
ed to and redreſſed. 2 „„ 
The cryelties exerciſed by the Roman 
Creditors on thoſe | unfortunate Men who 
were overwhelmed with private calamities, 
cauſed by the frequent Wars in which Rome 
was engaged, at laſt rouſed the body of the 
people, who abandoned both the City, and 
their inhuman fellow citizen.“ They 
were redreſſed. We, my fellow- citizens, 
ſinking under calamities produced by the 
Wars in which the State was engaged, by 
1mpolitic and unconſtitutional impoſitions, 
and by the viſitations of Divine Providence 
(none of which will cur Creditors conſider) ? 
will not abandon the City without making at 
leaſt one effort to convince, by other ways, 
our cruel oppreſſors of their errors; hitherto 
we have too paſſively and ſupinely acquieiced, 
almoſt to our ruin; it now is, or never will 


«6 crees, or judgrhents, nor Atts of Parliament, nor the 
66 authority ot the whole people, which in other things 


« 1s ſupreme, can ſubvert or weaken. It is not law, 
* but fovVitude, for the people to be held to that to 
fented To be enſlaved is to 
«© have no will of our own in the choice of the law - 
% makers; but to be governed by rulers whom other 
„ men have ſet over us.“ | 1 | 
e Doctor Pact on CTV II LIBERTY, 
„ 7 
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be, time to awake from this fethargic inſenſi- 
bility.—— We ſhall then be redrefſed. - 


The Reſtriction under which the Weſt- 
India Planters are held to ſend their produce 
to the Markets of Great Britain, together with 
that under which they labour. through prohi- 
bitory Duties, of not being at liberty to manu- 
facture the produce of their lands for thoſe 
markets, preceded all their oppreſſions, and 
may juſtly be conſidered as the firſt of their 
Grievances. 1 | 1 

Before the Civil War, in the Reign of 
Charles the firſt, the Trade to Barbadoes, 
then the only Sugar Iſland, was open and 
free, Dutch and other Ships went there to 
purchaſe Sugars ; but ſoon after the Reſto- 
ration ſeveral Acts of Parliament were made 
to confine the Trade of the Sugar Colonies to 
Great Britain; this firſt put her Neighbours, 
on ways and means to ſupply themſelves, as 
it afterwards did to circumvent her in Trade 
as the only Method to put a ſtop to her grow = 
ing Strength, Which they foreſaw would, 
from the great Increaſe of Seamen and Shipping 
employed in the Weſt India and Guinea Trades, 
become too formidable, The French ſpared 


— 


neither Expence, nor Labor to rival England 
in this capital Article; and in order to effect 


what they had in view, after having put their 
Sugar Colonies into a flouriſhing Condition, 


they gave a liberty to their Ships, for a time, 


to carry Sugars from their Colonies directly to 
1 B 3 the 
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. 
the foreign Markets, which almoſt put an 
entire ſtop to the Export trade in England, 
whilſt ours were, and ſtill are confined to im- 
port their produce into Great Britain, in its 
raw Sate. . . 

The firſt declenfion of that Trade was at- 
tended with ſuch ill conſequences that it lower 
ed the Price ſo much at home, as to diſcourage 
the Merchants from ſending to the colonies to 
purchaſe ſugars ; which obliged the planters 
to turn Merchant Adventurers, in a declining 
Trade, and to ſhip their produce upon their 
own account. | "7D, 

The whole Burdens of Inſurance, Freight, 
Shipping Charges, and Commiſſions “ which 
were formerly borne by the Merchants, were 
thus thrown on the Planters, Another great 
Evil that followed, from the ſame cauſe, 
was a combination among the buyers, 
who were few in number, by which the 
price of ſugars ſunk ſo low as greatly to 
prejudice the Planters, and turn to the benefit, 
only of thoſe few who were the firſt purchaſers, 
not at all to that of the Conſumers. Thus 
inſtead of having the greateſt ſhare, if not a 
moſt ſecure Monopoly, of the Weſt India trade, 
has Great Britain loſt that which would have 
proved a moſt conſiderable Scource of Wealth, 


* There were then no Duties. 


Every Planter knows that this Evil, frequently more 
| than the Quantity and 1cal Demand, influences, if not 
regulates, the price, r 


had 
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had every Encouragenient that Policy dics 
tated been given to the Cultivation of the 
Lands, to the manufacturing of, and brings. 
ing to Market the Produce of the Colonies at 
the leaſt 'poſſible Expence j by which they 
might have given a conſtant ſupply to al, 
or moſt of the Nations, in Europe: But for 
want of ſuch a ſupply, which was thus check- 
ed even at a time when we were only ſowing 


| the Seeds that ought carefully to have been 


covered for the further ſupport of Great Britain, 
our Rivals in Trade were, by this moſt impro- 
vident conduct, under a neceſſity of applying 
themſelves to the culture of the Sugar Cane. 
Friends and Foes were told the products of the 
colonies of England were reftricted to ber 
Markets, they were reſtricted to be manu- 
factured at every hazard, ar every expenſive 
diſadvantage, by a few foreigners ſettled there; 
and other nations muſt take Sugars under theſe 
circumſtances; or depend on Colonies of their 
Own. n * 
Theſe Reſtrictions and Duties, with the ſub- 
ſequent Impoſts, that have occaſioned this loſs, 
are peculiarly oppreſſive, becauſe they impolitic- 
ly affect a ſmall part of the people, about thir- 
teen hundred, probably not ſo many; and are 
Burdens as much unknown to, as they were 
unexpected by the firſt Settlers; they had as well 
foreign, as the Engliſh Markets open to them, 
freefrom all Impoſitions, in common with their 
fellow Huſbandmen in England, who have ne- 
ver Experienced theſe opprefſions, which have 
EXITS B 4 .. "lerved. 


[9] 
ſerved as ſo many Diſcouragements to cultiva- 
tion, which alone makes land valuable: They 
become as well partial Burdens on, as Loſſes 
to the Cultivator, and ultimately the lofs, of 
the Nation, which would receive, by the ex- 
tenſion of its Trade, of its navigation, and from 
the Conſumption of its Manufactures, much 
greater Advantages,” (thro' improvements in 
_ Huſbandry within the Colonies, a free Liberty 
for the Cultivator to enjoy the natural advan- 
tages reſulting from thence, in manufacturin 
the produce of his lands, and in the culture 
of thoſe which are now waſte within the Iſland 
of Jamaica,) than the Kingdom at preſent does 
from all this Trade, all the Reſtrictions, and 
from all the Duties levied on the Planters, un- 
equally with the other parts of the Empire. 
Reſtrictive trade Laws, and Impoſts on pro- 
duce in its raw ſtate, muſt ever prove the 


greateſt diſcouragement to the induſtry of the 
Hufbandman. | 


If France admitted the Produce of the 
Colonies of England to be imported, into that 
Kingdom, upon payment of fumilar impoſts, it 
would be optional with the Engliſh Planter, . 
whether he would pay them, or not; as he 
Could be under uo reftridon to ſend it to that 
Market; but the caſe is other wiſe between 

Great Britain and them; their produce muff 
be ſent thither; they muſt not manufacture it; 
it muſt pay the Duties, whether on the Sales 
it £10006 the Cd: or not. Such Taxes and 
1 > U Nein, 


N 1 1} 
Reſtrictions are evidently inconſiſtent with 
common juſtice, with ſound policy, and in- 
« compatible with the Conſtitution.” 


of ; | 
2 If Barley, Wheat, or Potatoes were to pay 
C Duties before the Farmer could ſell them, he 


would require a much greater capital than at 
preſent to carry on his buſineſs, which the 
Maltſters, the Diſtillers, the Starchmakers, 
and other Manufacturers are now obliged to 
find, who conſider the Exciſe they pay as part 
of theit Capital employed in Trade: Were it 
otherwiſe, either the culture of theſe muſt de- 
creaſe, or a more wealthy ſet of People muſt be 
found to carry on the Farming Buſineſs. As 
the Farmer is exempt from the Duties, ſo is 

he from all reſtrictions; he is at liberty to 
manufacture his wool into Broad Cloth, to be 
Maltſter, Diſtiller, &c. to ſend his Goods to 
any Market where the , Engliſh have any 
Trade. —Why has not the Farmer in the Welt 
Indies the ſameliberty ?—Whyreſtrained from 
Manufacturing his Cotton, refining his Su- 

gar, &c. 1 : F | 


Agriculture is the moſt profitable Manufac- 
ture to a Country: A Manufacture (ſays 
LMonteſquieu) which muſt be. eſtabliſhed 
e before any other can.“ Others, bowever, 

& ſhould nat afterwards be with-held ; they 
ſhould not be excluded; they ſhould be allow- 
ed; as they give encouragement to the elder 
and nobler Science; and are its principle Sup- 

port, 


— 
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port. In wiſe Governments, Trade, Arts, 
and Huſbandry are all encouraged with the 
moſt liberal attention; but the Scale is allow- 
ed to preponderate in favour of Agriculture; 
, Even AY the difadvantageous circumſtances 
that Sugar is now refined, its conſumption 
has increaſed ; and of courſe its cultivation 
has been encouraged ; but in a very inferior 
degree to what it would have been, had not 
the Planter laboured under the reſtriction of 
ſhipping it in its raw ſtate, to be manufactured 
by others, to their Emolument, and to a cer- 
' tain Loſs not only to him, but to the Revenue, 
to Trade and to the Conſumer. The produce 
of the Lands of Great Britain conſtitutes her 
chief Riches ;-——That of the Weſt India 

; Colonies their /e Wealth. 


All States owe more to the practice of Agri- 
culture than to any other employment, or 
Proſeſſion. The Eſtabliſhment of Colonies is 
founded upon this Baſis, By the Cultivation of 
the Lands, the inhabitants have proved emi- 
nently uſcfulto the Parent Hives from whence 
they have emigrated. _. 3 

The produce of the Huſbandman's Labour 
is the only Merchandize which the whole 
World is obliged to deal in; no Cheek ouyht 
therefore to be laid on it. “ | 

; | The 


! 
| 


* The decays that come upon, and bring to rum 
any country, de couſtantly firſt fall upon Or 
OCRE. 
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The Right aſſumed by the Parliaments of 
Great Britain to impoſe Duties on the Produce of 
the Lands of the Colonies in the Hands of the 
Cultroators, inſtead of being laid on the Manu- 
facturers, Retailers, or Conſumers, ſo that 


the ſame might equally be borne by all, in 


* proportion to their Conſumption,” as the 
Object is not the good of thoſe in particular 
who are made to bear the burden, is nothin 

more than the power of the ſtrongeſt,” not 
the Dictate of Juſtice, or ſound policy. An 
impartial levy of Duties within the Kingdom 
on its inhabitants is the only Rigbt, the only Po- 
er, they ought to exerciſe, they ought to Enow.—— 
A general ſuperintending Power, it muſt be 
granted, cannot be better depoſited than with 
the parliament for the arbitration of commerce, 
and for direQing, reſtraining, and regulating 
the relations between the different members 


S 


of the empire; but this ſhould be exerciſed 


in wiſdom,—with the pureſt juſtice and im- 
partiality. In making an offer of the produce 
of the labor of one part of the ſubjects to the 
exoneration of themſelves, or of any other part, 
they do not exerciſe that juſtice, that imparti- 
ality z they do not make uſe of this ſuperitnend- 
ing power!“ for the good of the whole.” If 


this continues, Colonial Induſtry muſt periſh. 


The parliament ought to conſider us equal 
in our perſons and properties to any other in- 
dividuals in the aggregate body of the empire, 
and ſubject only to ſuch laws as have à regard 


to the well being of the whole: There can be 


no 


no Supremacy derogatory to ſuch rights. What 


— 
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authority have the People of 877 thro” 
theirRepreſentatives, to takefrom Us what the 


do not from themſelves ? What right have they 
to deſire more than equality? Let our produce 


go free to Market, and be manufactured at our 


pleaſure as theirs is, let 4s pay for what we 


conſume, only, as they do. | 
If the Parliament, who are no more our Rez 


preſentatives than they are the Repreſentatives 


of any other part of North America, uſurp an 
authority to reſtrict our Trade, to impoſe 

hibitory Duties on our Manufactures, and 
ſuch partial Taxes upon the Importation of the 


Produce of our Land, which muſt be paid be- 


fore we can receive any profits from it, (and 
which will by ſuch Impoſts be leſſened, if not 
deſtroyed) we are, my Countrymen, the moſt 
abject of flaves ] and ſuch however inſenſible we, 
and they, have appeared to be of theſe op- 
preſſions, we, and our fore-fathers. have been, 
from the moment they were firſt ſubmitted to. 


* 


It may be ſuggeſted, that Hops are exciſed 


| in the Cultivators hands. To this I anſwer, 
that they are not the ſtaple produce of the King- 
dom — they are Exotics, and were prohibited 


by ancient Acts of Parliament, being then deem- 
ed pernicious weeds ; that they are cultivated 
by very few ; that this isoptional, as their Lands 
may be cultivated with the ſtaple produce of 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, &c. that they have the li- 
berty of carrying their goods to Market 1 0 

e they 
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they are obliged to pay tho Exciſe, being allows 
ed ſome Months to pay it after the Hops are 
cured; that they may export them to any fo- 
reign Market; and that the cultivators are the 
Manufacturers. Hops are in the 4:gheft flare 
of manufacture before they are offered for Sale, 
before they are uſed, or conſumed, as much fo 
as loaf Sugar before it is put into a Diſh of Tea; 
it muſt therefore be allowed, that Hops are 
exciſed in the Hands of the Manufacturers. 
Not ſo is it with Sugars, Cotton, Coffee, Tobac- 
co, Indico, &. they aretheſtaple produceof he 
Colonies, they are, or were univerſally cultiva- 
ted, until impolitic ads of parliament deſtroyed 
the culture of the laſt mentioned commodity ; they 
are uſeful and neceflary products, which muſt 
be had from the colonies of England, or people 
will get them from thoſe of our rivals in trade, 
at foreign Markets, The unfortunate Plan- 
ters are reſtrained, by Acts of Parliament, from 
ſending their Sugars, their Tobaccos, their 


Cottons, &c. to Market in the higbeſt ſlate of 


Manufacture: They muſt ſend them to En- 
gland in the raw ſtate they are made fit for 
tranſportation ; and for the liberty of vending 


ö them there, in that ſtate, muſt ſubmit to moſt 


exorbitant Impoſts. PRA 
High duties tend to diſcourage the uſe of a 


2X commodity : Sumptuary laws for this purpoſe 
have been wiſely made to check the conſump- 


tion of unneceſſary luxuries, or the uſe of what 
might be pernicious to the people : They have 
been wiſely impoſed on the produce of other 

e 3 | countries 
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countries which might interfere with the con” 
ſumption of. the produce of the State. Go- 
vernment cannot, however, have impoſed the 
high duties on Sugars and Rums for any of 
theſe purpoſes, yet they have had this effect. 
Duties mult ever be injurious when they affect 
neceſſary and uſeful Cen the pro- 
duce of the lands : they are the fruits of the 
labour of the ſubjects of the Empire *. 
| SwieT has, ft 7 ry ſaid, ſomething to 

this purpoſe, that Miniſters are miſtaken in 
not underſtanding political Arithmetick ; for 
when they lay on taxes they often prove, 
in effect, that two and two make only one, and 
ſometimes in theſe, and others that have been 
as injudiciouſly i 9 * oſed, even less, as I ſhall 
fully make appear hereafter. 

It may alſo be ſuggeſted, that the land on- 
| er or holder, (who is as to the immediate pro- 
duce, the land- owner) ſubmits to a duty on 
* e of his E! in the payment 4 Ty- 


* « Tout homme 3 & qui i ſeme, travaille pou 
le public; & emploi de tout ſon temps & de toute fa 
« ſneur, eſt un tribut total quotidien & continuel qu'il 

&« fournit au public. Dire au laboureur, Je veux avoir la 
« clef de votre grenier, c'eſt lui dire, Je veux ordonner 
« 2 vos frais & à vos riſques de votre adminiſtration jour- 
6 naliere, de votre travaille, de vos ſemailles, de vos re- 
« coltes, de vos achat, de vos ventes, de vos repos, de 
« yos momens, PAR MON AUTORITE. Si vous voulez 
la contribution forcee, exorbitante & deſtructive vous 
« yous porterier; a la violence vous en viendriez,a Fin- 
4 fraction de la liberté, à la leſion de la propriete, & 4 
« Pjnjuſtice & vous rompriez les lien & a cord conſtitu- 

* if de la folate & ik ſouveraineté.“ 
|  ITHEORIE de I'Impot, 
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thes s As they are taken by the men of God, and, 
we are told, BY DIVINE RIGHT; I ſhall not 
now enter into that queſtion, as it is foreign | 
to my ſubject ; I ſhall only obſerve, that they 
are taken before the land-owner has been at 
the labour and expence of bringing them to 
his barns, of prevaring them for, and ſending 
them to market. ng 
Mere the Duties on Svgars and Rums col- 
collected in the ſame divine manner, they would 
not, in times of peace, opprefs the Planters; 
as they then, with the preſent Impoſts, will; 
even, though it would take conſiderably more 
ban half the produce of their lands, inſtead of 
a tenth, for an equivalent. The Planters would 
if they enjoyed the remainder of the profits, 
free from all Duties, have more clear gains from 
their Plantations than they naw have; as more 
than one half of the labour and expences atten- 
ding the preparing theſe Goods, and ſending 
them to market, with the Duties on the whole 
now payable, would then be ſaved. 
What would the land- owners of England 
DO, if any power on earth was to ſay to them, 
Before you thall ſell your Wheat, Barley, Oats, 
Hay, Turneps, &c. &c. you ſhall pay us ſuch 
a Duty as i equal to more than the half of what 
yon raiſe on your lands? The moſt moderate 
man might ſurely be allowed to aſk theſe rea- 
ſonable queſtions : How am I to pay to you 
this Duty before J fell my Goods, which you 
deny me the liberty of doing ? I have expend- 
ed all my money in raiſing and bringing them 
Es | | to 
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to market ; how is it poſſible that I can con- 


tinue to cultivate my lands on ſuch terms, and 


under ſuch difficulties ? L. "C1 
If the Duties were as heavy in proportion on 
Sugars, as on Rums, it would be an inſur- 


mountable obſtacle for the Planter ſending 


any to the Markets of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, were they not to be bonded.* Such as they 


now are, the Duties muſt be advanced by the 


Factors; for moſt of the Planters have expend- 
ed all their Monies in raiſing and bringing 
their Goods to Market. by” 

On an average throughout the Iſland of Ja- 
maica there are more than two Hundred Acres 


of Canes cut for every Hundred Hogſheads of 
Sugar and fifty Puncheons of Rum made. 
They will not net more on the Sales, in times 


of Peace, after deducting the Inſurance, if we 
may judge by former experience, than Ten 


Pounds Sterling per Hogſhead, and Eight 
Pounds per Puncheon , which amounts to 


fourteen 


. / i \ - g 
 *Tthas nearly this effect, at the out- ports, ON RUMS, 


for which the Importer muſt THERE advance, immedi- 


ately on the ſhips being entered, thirty-fix paunds five 
ſhillings for every hundred gallons—that is, no leſs than 
the very enormous ſum of three thouſand ſix-hundred 
and twenty five pounds ſterling, for every hundred caſks 
of that gauge, before he ſells a drop, perhaps without 


ever being able to ſell it to any profit: That, however, 


has not been the concern of Government. | , 

+ 1 heſe were about the average-value of Sugars and, 
Rums during the laſt peace, ſince when there have been 
additional Duties, and impoſts of five per Cent. on the 
Cuſtoms, levied at two ſeveral times, fo that the Sugars 


that 
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fourteen Hundred Pounds. Was Government 
(as the tything Man does) to take in kind one 
hundred and twenty Acres, or ſixty per cent. 
of theſe Canes, by way of paying the Duties, 
and Exciſe, the remaining eighty would make 
at the ſame proportion, forty Hogſheads and 
twenty Puncheons, which would net, on the 
Sales, eighteen pounds; twelve ſhillings ſterling 
the hogſhead, and forty four pounds five ſhil> 
Iings the puncheon; that is one thouſand fix. 
hundred and fourteen pgunds,. eighteen hil- 
lings; twohundredand fourteen pounds thirteen 
ſhillings more than I have z this calculation 
confidered; that one hundred hogſheads, and 
fifty puncheons, may clear, charged with thoſe - 

Impoſts; payable, at the out- ports, upon im- 

portation, and which now far exceed what 
they were ten years ago; they at preſent a- 
mounting, upon that quantity of Sugar and 
Rum, to the enormous ſum of two thouſand 
five hundred,. or two thouſand ſeven hundred 
pounds actually levied,* according to the 
Weight and Gauges. Thus it appears that 
the Cultivator would, then; only give faxty per 


that gave the Planter Ten Pounds per Hogſhead during 
the laſt peace, will, during the next, probably, not give 
more than Six-Pounds or Six Pounds ten Shillings per 


Hogſhead. , *" 


In effect conſiderably more, it is nearly equal in the 
whole to twenty ſhillings per hu ndred weight, for the- 
Exciſe leviedon Melaſſes Spirits, made in England, muſt 
be allowed, virtually, to be a Duty on Sugars, from 
whence the Melaſſes are taken. 


1 8 cent. 


F 
cent. on the profits of his capital and fruits of 
his labour,“ and have greater gains than by 
paying the Impoſts upon the whole of the pro- 
2 ; of courſe, that, as the Duties and Exciſe 
are now levied, he pays, in times of peace more 
than ſixty, very near ſixty five per cent. 


* From the whole of the Canes cut in this Iſland, it 
appears, that two hundred Acres will not give this pro- 
portion of Sugar and Rum, but the above calculation 
may ſerve to illuſtrate the 1 ee 

The Sugar Cane was brought by the Moors into 
« Spain, and dcultivated by them with the greateſt ſucceſs; 
„in the kingdom of Granada, Valencia, and Mercia, 
% The Miniſtry, who, had prevailed on the King to ba- 
% niſh the Moors, dreading loſs of favour if they kuffered 
* the King's Revenues to fink, were forced, in ſelf defence, 
% to double the Taxes upon the remaining inhabitants. 
« What could be expected from that fatal meaſure, but 
« utter ruin? A matter that affords a leſſon ſo inſtructive, 
„ merits a more particular detail. So late as the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, there were extenſive Plantati- 
& ons of Sar which, upon the occaſion mentioned, 
„were deeply taxed ; ſo as, that with the former Taxes 
Sugar paid 36 per cent. This branch of Huſbandry; 
„ which could not fail to languiſh under ſuch oppreſh= 
* ons, was in a deep conſumption when the firſt Ame- 
« rican Sugars were imported into Europe, and was to- 
<« tally extinguiſhed by the lower price of theſe Sugars: 
* Spain once enjoyed a moſt extenſive commerce of Spi- 
« rits manufactured at home, but two cauſes concurred 
to ruin that manufacture; firſt, oppreſſive taxes; and 
* next, a prohibition to the Manufacturer of vending his 
« Spirits to any but the Farmer of the Revenue; a ſla- 
« yery paſt all endurance.” . Lord Kaims, 

If a Tax of thirty fix per cent: has deſtroyed the Sugar 
Eſtates in thoſe kingdoms, what right have we to ex- 
pect, that a Tax of more than ſixty per cent. ſhould not 
deſtroy ours in the Weſt-Indies ; to apprehend any thing 
leſs is a moſt vain deluſion. So much for reſtrictive. 
Trade Laws and oppreſſive duties; ſufficient in all con- 
ſcience to fink the ſpirits of the Manufacturers, and ruin 
Sugar Planters. b 


Every 
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l 
Every Planter who will conſider this pro- 
poſition with attention, will vouch that it is 


not over- rated in his favor. The truth of this, 


hung, alarming, evidence muſt ſtrike him with 
orror, who has not hitherto confidered the 
levies in this light; when he ſhall find that he 
has ſuch impoſitions entailed on him and his 
ſterity. If it has not the ſame effect on the 
Landholders in Great Britain, they muſt becal- 
lous to the ſufferingsof their unfortunate fellow- 
ſubjects. What people can cultivate lands on 
ſuch terms ? Tothis oppreſſion it is owing that 


there is more than twice as much waſte-land 
in Jamaica, as there is under culture, 


f that encouragement were given which 


— * 


ſound policy dictates, there would, in a few 


years, be many more Sugar Works ſettled, and, 
of courſe, more breeding and other Farms ; 
which would extend Trade, give ſecurity to 
the Ifland, and plenty to the markets. It 
cannot be conceived that the Miniſtry could 
wiſh the ruin of the Colonies ; they could not 
as Men, as Stateſmen it was not Zherr intereſt ; 
nor have we Planters a thought, by our ap- 
plications for relief, to diſtreſs Government ; 
that is not our intereſt. - From what we have 


to propoſe, larger Revenues will arife, than 


from the improvident levies made, from time 
to time, by 1ll-informed Miniſters, on the 
fruits of our induſtrious Labors, againſt all na- 
tural and political right. By our ruin, which 
muſt happen, upon the event of a peace, if the 
preſent Duties are continued, the price of Raw 
sugar will, probably, riſe to Ten Pounds pe 
bee V2 C 2 hyndre 
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Land- owners, and hey only pay it? By the 


y 


what they do at preſent, 


* 


I 20 
hundred weight, which it bore previous to 
the Weſt India Colonies being eſtabliſhed*; _ 
all the annual Revenues. now received by Go- 
vernment from the produce of the - Colonies, 
wholly upheld by the Sugar-Planters will be 
loſt; tens of thouſands 'of ſearnen will want 


employment, the Thames will be blocked up 


with uͤſeleſs ſhips, numberleſs manufacturers 
will be deſtitute of bread, the Empire will be 
ſhaken to its very foundation! | 

This makes it not only tolerably clear, but 
it will be the moſt poſitive, the moſt fatal evi- 
dence, who it is that now pays the duties: To 
prevent this ruin to the Planter, theſe loſſes to 
the Revenue, will it not be prudent, (nay, 
will it not be even madneſs not to do it whilſt 
it is yet in time) to alter the mode of collec- 
tion, in ſuch a manner that the burden may fall 
on the Conſumer? 

I muſt here obſerve, that the Sugar-Plan- 
ters pay for Duties more than two millions, 
(without ſaying any thing of the other pro- 
ducts of the Colonies) even now after the lofs 
of ſo many of the Iflands ; whilſt the whole 
landed intereſt of Great Britain, the Proper- 
ties of ſome millions of People, pays only two 
millions, whenthe Land Tax is at the higheſt, 
But can it with any propriety be ſaid, that the 


liberal bounty granted on the Exportation 0 


* Vide Hiſtory of Jamaica, publiſhed 1794. Thu 
the conſumers in England muſt pay nearly four time! 


Corn 


- 


— 
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Corn; by the encouragement thut gives to 

Agriculture, which raiſes the value of lands: 
By Trade, and particularly from the conſump- 
tion made of the Manufaftures of Great Bri- 
tain within the Colonies, the Coloniſts virtu- 


ally bear a part; thus in, a great meaſure theſe 


prove indemnifications, or partial repeals of /a 
much of this Tax ; whilſt the culture of Sugar 
is deſtroyed, under a bounty, or dra w- back, 
on the exportation of it from Great, Britain; 
this operating principally, if not wholly to the 
advantage of the Exporters, who know how. 
draw to that profit to themſelves. As the de- 
mand for exportation is only occaſional, the 


Sales of Raw Sugars are ſeldom increaſed by it. 


Every man, concerned in the bufinefs. knows 
that the Refiners will not give an additional 
price equal to the draw-back. It Sugars are 
bought with a view for exportation, it is in 
order to gain the draw-back, or, at leaſt, as 
much of it as poſſible, this is commonly the 
only profit. If purchaſers bid againſt each 
other inſtead of being in combination (which 


is too frequently the caſe) the price depending 


much op ſuch contingencies, the bounty giv- 
en may be ſomething to the planter ; but that 


Something will, probably, he next to nothing in re- 


ſpect to the whole: The planters deceive them- 
tives if they imagine that, by this, %% re- 


ceive, or nearly receive, in the price they ſell 


for, what they have paid on the importation z 


it is, unqueſtionably, the profit of others, oc 


moſtly ſo. If Sugars are, Aut the ſame time, 
e G2. 9 cling 
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rating in En gland and in Holland at 408. 
The Beurer (it the rate of 128. 3d. per. hun- 
dred weight of Raw Sugar) may be ſufficient 
to bear the charges of exportation, and to 
give a ſatisfactory profit to a purchaſer, but 
not to afford much, perhaps not a ſhilling to 
the importer, who pays. the duty. In gene- 
ral, it can only induce a purchaſer to give 
the fame price tor exportation, as is given for 
what is bought for home Conſumption: Lal- 
low it may keep this from falling one, or two 
ſhillings when that is briſkly carried on, 
but I can by no means ſubſcribe to its hav⸗ 
ing more extenſive effects in common. 
If Sugars are felling at a lower price in 
foreign markets than in thoſe of Great Britain, 
and Ireland, which is frequently the caſe, is 

there any proſpe& of a reimburſement to the 

planter ? The Duties paid on ſuch Sugarsthus 


appear to be a partzal, oppreſſive, and moſt « enore 
mouſly unequal, CONCEALED land Tax. 
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A judicious Writer obſerves, It is a groſs 
« error to maintain, that a tax on land is the 
* ſame as a tax upon the product of land. 
& The former is no diſcouragement to induſ- 
* try and improvements: On the contrary, 
« the higher the value of the land is raiſed, 
* the leſs will the Tax be in projection. By 
i e the latter, the more a Man improyes, the 
i 0 more he is taxed. Taxes that are the leaſt 
i 5 oppreſſive, are what are laid on Manufac- 
tures: The Tax is — by the Ma- 
| „ | nufacturer, 
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the value of his goods 
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% nufacturer, and drawn from the purchaſer 


< as part of the price; who never thinks that 
* he is paying a Tax. In general they bear 
* a {tri&t proportion to the ability of the con- 


**-tributors, the opulent being commonly the 


** greateſt conſumers. Every tax which tends 
* to impoveriſh the nation, ought to be re- 
F< jected with indignation : Such Taxes con- 
** tradict the very end of Government, which 
te is to protect, not oppreſs, A Coun- 


b uy 


. 
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* Two acres of land are rented for 9 ſhillings, 
upon which the Landlord now pays four ſhillings land 
tax, if rated to the full. By dint of manure and huſban- 
dry, his tenant ſhall raiſe a Crop of potatoes, the groſs 

roduce of which let us appel worth forty pounds. 
if on this, he was made to pay a Tax of four thillin $ 


in the pound ad valorum, (or what would be wo 


imagining that their value, whether even ſaleable, or not, 


would be ſuch as to enable the Cultivator to bear the im- 


ang or to add it to 'the price, as Adminiſtration, 


from time to time, have fallaciouſly ere would be 


the caſe with the Importers of Indico and Sugars, ) inſtead 
of the landlords tax, it would amount to eight pounds, 
an advance of no leſs than thirty nine times as much, 
which would be wholly taken from the fruits of his in- 
duſtry, and from the capital he has employed, without 
being raiſed by ſuch a tax. But 
if ſix or ſeven, perhaps, thirty ſix times more than 
the value of the Commodity, (which may be the Plan- 
ter's caſe by the Impoſts on Rum) was raiſed on his Pro- 
duct, would not make every Man, in England, revolt 
againſt ſuch an enormous oppreſſion? Whilſt ſuch Du- 
ties will not raiſe the value of the Goods, they incon- 
teſtibly tend to impoveriſh the Colonies and the Nation. 

« Whatever be the Duties, the Merchant, (or Plan- 
0 ter) and Farmer, ſays Lord Kaims, muſt regulate their 


(C 7 by the Market.“ 


t is well known that the Landlords throughout Great 
Britain do not pay on an average, more than eighteen 
* | C a pence 


* 


„ | 
© try  inpoveriſhd by oppreflive taxes will 


reduce Government to the ſame fituati- 


on, 


pence, when the land tax is at four ſhillings in the pound 
(in many parts of Scotland, I believe, they do not pay 
above three pence). although in the foregoing calcula- 
tion I have ſuppoſed them to pay the tax to the full. It will, 
hereafter, appear, that we have in Jamaica two hundred 
and eighty thouſand acres in Canes, of which two hun- 
dred and ten thouſand are, annually cut, and make from 
fixty eight to ſeventy thouſand Tons of Sugar, and four 
million, two hundred thouſand Gallons of Rum ; this ; 
the product of the land, would give a Revenue of more 
than two millions; two hundred - thouſand pounds ſter- 
ing, if the whole wasimported into England under the 
reſent Impoſts : A Tax of more than ten pounds per 
acre, on all the Cane Land from which we derive any 
income, inſtead of nine-pence, the extent of what is ac- 
tually paid, at an average value, in England: At ten 
pounds per acre it is as 266, and upwards, to one: Ari 
inequality among ſubjects not to be parelleled in the hiſ- 
tory of any other country. The reader will find further 
inſtances of theſe unjuſt arid impolitic taxations on the 
Planters in the note to page 5. 
When Taxes are thus unequal, unconſtitutional 
and ruinous, Juſtice, ſhould, before it proves too late, 
be afforded to the oppreſſed. If it be juſtifiable to make 
any inequality it ought to be in favour of, not againſt thoſe, 
through whole Induſtry; Commerce and Manufactures, 
receive ſuch ſignal encouragement. Although the whole 
of out produce is not exported to England, the Duties un- 
queſtionably affect the Market here equally to the loſs of 
the Cultivator. I muſt obſerve, that I do not calcu- 
late the Tax as charged upon ſuch of our Cane Land as 
is not actually cut, that being wholly unprofit ble; 
which is not the caſe with Lands in England: The Land- 
lord or Proprietor of a Farm receives his rent whether 
it is in fallow, or not; as that does not affect him, he 
therefore pays a land tax upon the whole: the loſs on 
the fallow land is the Farmer's equally in England as in 
the Weſt Indies, but the former is wholly exempt from 


any 


. 


—. 
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te on, for what that cannot pay cannot 
«© be levied.” * . „31 ths 
. Had no Impoſts been levied on the produce 
of this Ifland, for theſe laſt ſeven years, there 
would not have been, at this inſtant, probably 
Planters in debt, whereas there are ſcarcely 
twice as many, now. to be found, that are 
not; and moſt grievous is it to ſay, in gene- 
ral to a greater amount, than any perſon can 
afford to give for their Eſtates, whilſt they 
continue ſubject to the loads of Duties that 
overwhelm them. , 5 

Since the year 1779, nine Sugar Works, 
that have made at leaſt nine hundred hogſ- 
heads per annum, have been thrown up+ 
by the Proprietors; from their having no 
proſpect of ſupporting them, and many are 
in ſo lingering a way, that the preſent martial 
law will in all likelihood, deſtroy them; 


- 


at beſt they cannot hold out longer than for 


the firſt year of a peace, without a timely in- 
terference of the legiſlature of Great Britain, 
Inſtead of this, had no levies been ever made 
on their produce, there 1s not one of theſe 
Eſtabliſhmeats but would have given a liv- 


ing profit to their owners ! 
y 1 


any tax on land, or on the produce of his land, except 

Parochial Taxes, which are in common, whilſt the lat- 

ter, who is Farmer and Proprietor, is ſubjected to the 

moſt exorbitant taxation on the one or the other. 
* Lord KA M's Sketches. 


+ By this the Nation in the Revenue, has ſuſtained a 
loſs of, probably, twenty-two or twenty - threg thouſand 


N ſterling per annum; beſide the loſs to Trade and 
Navigation. lrg: 5 | 


Government 
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Government has from time to time, been 
at moſt immenſe expences in maintaining the 

fortreſſes of St. Phillips and Gibraltar; For 
what? To preſerve the Mediterranean 
Trade, &c. &c.——Of Goree, Senegal, and 
Penſacola, for more ſubordinate purpoſes ; 
whilſt the whole expences of the forts, and addi- 
tional pay to the ſoldiers in the Iſland of Jamai- 
ca, have been, andare thrown on the Planters.-- 
For what? 'To preſerve that which belongs 
to others, the properties of Government, and of 
the Traders of Great Britain ; ® not of leſs 

| | con- 


* The inſurances, Duties, Fees, Freight, Com- 
miſſions, Shipping Charges, and Warehouſe room, pay- 
able on one hundred and fifty thouſand hogſheads of 
Muſcovado Sugars, ' and thirty thouſand puncheons 
of Rum, which upon a moderate computation, might 
have been annually imported into Great Britain and Ire- 
land, had our fiſter colonies met with that protection 
It was the intereſt of the kingdom to have afforded them; 
would, at this preſent time, have been equal to, more, 
than, ſterling 71 I. 4,600,000 
of which the enormous ſum, of at leaſt, . 
2,500,000l. would have been paid for the 
Duties. ? 

The net produce of the ſales of thoſe goods, 

may be calculated to amount to more, at the | 
reſent prices, than - - 3,450,000 

Pefides the value of about fifty thouſand pun- . 

cheons, and twenty thoufand hogſheads, diſ- 

poſed of in the Weſt Indies ; which may be 

calculated to amount to - _ 1,050,000 

The groſs value of Sugars and Rums, which 

would have been made in the Colonies, from 

this calculation appears to be equal to the im- 

ne © = 9, 100,000 
IF ONLY ONE THIRD of the above ö 

ſum it is allowed, would have been the value of 


15 1 
conſequence, ſurely, than the preſent Com- 


merce up the Mediterranean: therefore, for 


the other products, AND OP EVERY O- 
THER ADVANTAGE RESULTING 
FROM THE TRADE OF THESE CO- 
LONIES, the amount would have been 3,033,338 
The annual value of this tradetherefore might, 
at this preſent time, have been equal, it is to 

be preſumed, to, at leaſt, „5 
which would wholly have centered in Great - Britain — 
Ireland; a trade well worth encouraging and protecting, 
if no other benefits had been derived from ſuch protec- 
tion and encouragement. I give this ſketch, that ſome 

notion may be had of the importance of theſe Colonies, 
and that people may be nabled to form a more juſt idea 
what farther ſingular advantages might have reſulted to 
Great Britain, if proper attention had been paid to the 
Plantations. Should it prove three or four hundred 
thouſand pounds more, or leſs, than the real value, is 
not very material to my purpoſe. With what has be- 
fore been ſaid, we may learn that the Weſt India com- 
merce might have been made, inconteſtibly, more bens 
ficial to Great Britain than all the other trade ſhe now 
poſſeſſes, if that to the Eaſt Indies (which of itſelf i 
not equal to more than one third of this) is not thrown 


** 


into the ſcale. | | 
N. B. No particular calculation is here given of the 


neceſſary annual charges, to the Planter, and maintain- 
ing his plantation, under the denomination of contin- 
gencies, as they are elſewhere be ſpoken to. They, 
excluſive of the Duties, with the charges above enumer- 

ated, incidental to their being exported to England, 
cannot be eſtimated at ſo little as twenty per cent. 
Thus it is evident, that the Trade and Revenue, in times 
of peace (having before demonſtrated the latter to be 
more than fixty) cannot have of our produce fo little as 


* 


— per cent. Certain I am, that after all charges are 


ade, the ſmaller Planters, in general, will not have, 
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thoſe purpoſes, Countrymen, you muſt in- 
tend the wy heavy charges you thus put your- 

or the fake of your own /mall pit- 
tance no man of ſenſe can ſuppoſe you mean 
it. Loyal and generous you will be allowed, 
but befqre you are thus generous, you ſhould 
be juſt, to your creditors, to yourſelves, to 
your poſterity. Itis an infatuation bordering 
upon frenzy, for you to attempt to ſupport ſuch 
unprofitable expences ; reaſon tells you to leave 
theſe io others, which only ſerve the purpoſe of 
protecting heir properties : If they do not ac- 
count them worth preſerving, | on thoſe terms, 
ſurely yours is not. 


On every alarm are your purſes to be 7 . 
ed by deſigning men of the laſt doite? Are 
your ſervants, your negroes,to be drawn from 


towards paying ſome Intereſt on their capital employed, 
to make good every unforeſeen event, and to maintain 
emſelves and families, more than what is equal to the 
roſs produce of Ten, or at the utmoſt Twelve Acres, 
out of every hundred they annually cut. Is this the 
, boaſted freedom of the conſtitution of England? 

* The produce of our Eſtates may be divided inta 
fifths. Government and trade will have in times of peac 
more than fopr; the fifth, nay much leſs than the fifth 
ſhare will be left to us, out of which we muſt pay all 
_expences of culture, inland carriage, and interna 
Taxes for the 8 of our Government, additi- 
onal pay to his Majeſty's Troops, erecting of Barracks, 

d repairing and we dad Forts and Fortifications 
for 1 the defence of the 11] 


| the 
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the culture of your lands ? * But I have for- 


— 


with; all ranks of men are intereſted in it.“ 


got, they are their negroes, their lands, is it 
they that have the produce of the lands, the 
fruits of your labours. You ARE Their ſlaves. 
Oh ! miſerable Planters, however you fancy 
yourſelves Maſters of extenſive poſſeſſions, 
your ſhare in them is evidently next to no- 
thing! The internal taxes, all of which you 
have to pay, and other charges on theſe pro- 
perties, of which you have ſo ſmall ſhare, are 

more than adequate to your reſources, with- 


out maintaining of royal forts, royal troops, 
and yourſelves and ſervants as foldiers. The 
trade of this Colony to Great Britain, by 


whom alone the expences of defending it 
ought to be borne, is worth defending, eſpe- 
cially as the Iſland is fo capable of defence. 
There may be fifty Gibraltars in it, maintain- 
ed at one fiftieth part of the expence of Gib- 
raltar in the Streights. From the preſent 


forts, the Salt-Pond Hills, and the Hills a- 


bout Rock-Fort, Port-Royal and Kingſton 
Harbours may be rendered impregnable, as 
may thoſe of Port-Morant, Port-Antonio, 
(where there are two moſt noble Harbours) 
and Lucea, from the heights about them. 
Six finer no country can boaſt of. But whilſt 
encompaſſed with formidable enemies, you 
are left without a ſhadow of protection, (for 
J call four line-of- battle ſhips, one of which 


* -< The cultur eof thelands'ought not to be diſpenſed 


ww, 
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is arrived, as I am now writing this; and az 
bout fifteen hundred new raiſed ſoldiers, not 
even a ſhadow of protection for ſuch an Iſland) 
other than what you afford yourſelves. upon 
every the ſmalleſt Diſturbance, | 
To martial law, I fay, we are thus forced 
to have recourſe on every occaſion; when the 
induftrious Planter, his ſervants in huſbandry; 
every machanic, every individual in the Iſland 
is to quit his habitation, his occupation, to 
appear in array, to be ſubject, as a ſoldier by 
profeſſion, to military diſcipline ; * leaving 

— 


The militia in this Iſland, to conſider it diſpaſſion· 
ately, never can become formidable as a diſciplined mis 
litary body, from thecircumſtances of there being no other 
e ſuch as are conſtantly employed in, and ab- 

lutely neceſſary for, the carrying on the culture of the 
country, Nay there are actually too few to anſwer this 
purpoſe from their fluctuation, from the ſmallneſs of 

9 number, and from there being no Manufacturers 
or ſupernumerary labourers, as in England, out of 
which the militia there has been formed by ſubſtitutes, 
.when the Farmer has been left with his ſervants to car- 
on the neceſſary work of huſbandry. For him, and 
em, others are trained to arms, and become effec- 
tive troops, as well diſciplined to face an enemy as 
any - The agriculture of this Iſland is totally 
at a ſtand, or nearly ſo, when the militia is embodied ; it 
ſhould therefore never take place, if true policy is attend- 
ed to. It is as neceſſary for Goverment to think of de- 
fending the fruits of our labour, as it for us to be induſ- 
trious; I therefore humbly conceive, that the defence 
of this Iſland ought not to be left to the Inhabitants, 
Martial law is in itſelf odious to the Conſtitution of 


d, and unknown there, In caſe of an aual in- 
it is x9 be hoped however every man who knows 
| the 


1 
our properties at the metcy of ſavage inter- 
nal enemies, often more to be dreaded than any 
unſeeling foreign ones —a ſituation, pointed- 
ly, guarded againſt in England by our anceſtors, 
as being in its nature moſt abhorrent to 
freedom; as the excerciſe of ſuch powers 
muſt be for a ſingle moment longer than dire 
neceſſity compels : However we have at this 
junctutre the conſolation of ſeeing the preſent 
Commander in Chief engaged in it, with the 
moſt anxious zeal for the defence of the great 
charge committed by his Sovereign tohis eſpe- 
cialcare, equally to his honour, as to the certain 
diſgrace of every daring invader. Still, En- 
gliſhmen cannot but know how derogatory to 
their rights martial law muſt ever be ; even the 
deſperate ſituation in which we have been 
left by Government to the adopting of it, on 
this occaſion, cannot ſuppreſs ſenſations ſo na- 
turally implanted in us: The intolerable bur- 
den of the expences, and effects of the people 
being drawn from their plantations, more 
hurtful, at this period, than even the viſita- 
tion of a hurricane at the latter end of a year, 
can be but ſecondary. conſiderations, We 
have, my Countrymen, too juſt cauſe of com- 
-plaint, having in leſs than fix years been left 
four ſeveral times to experience the ruinous 
| effects 


he value of this happy Conſtitution, and abhors the 
deſpotiſm of France and Spain, will be animated to fly 
to his arms in defence of liberty, notwithſtanding his 
{mall pittance Goverment has left him. 


effects of the martial law, which; I will 
venture to affirm, are in their conſe- 
quences, equal to a total loſs of the whole 
produce of one year of this unfort nate 
Iſland ; and to the miſery of whoſe inhabitants 
this ſcourge is ſuperadded to the other calami- 
ties occaſioned by the war in which the Parent 
State is engaged, to impoſtions heaped on im- 
poſitions, and to that of two hurricanes with- 
in theſe laſt two years; by which laſt peculiar 
viſitations of Providence, and by the conſe- 
8 a loſs of near the value of a crop has 
een, and will be alſo ſuſtained, for we ſhall 
continue ſome time to feel its effects. Under 
theſe, almoſt inſupportable loſſes, and un- 
happy citcumſtatices, which Government hag 
never deigned to conſider 3 it has been thou ght 
a proper ſeaſon to take from the ſmall ſhare 
of the profits of his labour, which under for- 
mer Impoſts had been left to the Planter, more 
than the ſum of four hundred pounds flerling,* 
for every hundred hogſheads of Sugar he ſends 
to market. Unhappy, wretched, oppreſſed 
CR People, 


* Te Duty influences the price ſo much that every 
buyer here will conſider it as a charge on the weights 
when bought, altho', by reaſon of the u aſte, Govern- 
ment ſhall not receive Duties for more than 14 Ct. 
when the Hogſhead has weighed to the purchaſer 16 Cwt. 
Thus the Planter actually tuſtains a loſs, by the additi- 
onal Duty and five per cent. on the Impoſts, of four 
hundred and fourteeri Pounds, ten Shillings and eight 
pence Sterling on every hundred Hogſheads, or 1000 
Cwt. of Sugar he ſells. * EF 
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people, fo longer account yourſelves freemenz 
vhen you ate thus made to toil for others, whilft 
an dt your 


VUnacquainted with the effects, and too remiſs to iu- 
form themſelves of the conſequences, Miniſters think; 
when Money is wanting for the ſupport of Government, 

they have ohily to follow the examples of their predeceſ- : 
ſors, in taxing Commodities that have hitherto borne 

them; thus have duties impoliticly been heaped on Duties, 
and five per cent: added to five per cent. indiſcriminate- 
ly: When to increaſe the nieaſure of our misfortunes the 

iniſter has; at ſuch an uhſeaſonable time, diſcovered; 

that Rums, from which they draw ſuch Revenues, are 
at too great a prite to allow the Navy to be ſupplied 
with ſuch wholeſome Spirit; and thus, out of their exceſs 
of ceconhomy, depriving us of a Market for our produce, 
and, are doing what our other Enemies cannot, deſtroying 
the brave Engliſh Tars with poiſonous Britiſh Spirits. 
The Genuine ſamaica Rum, the moſt wholeſome of all 

Spirituous Liquor, the moſt pleaſant Cordial Balſam; 
will the more it is known be the more in demand. I 
cannot but avail myſelf, on this occaſion; to give the o- 
pinion of à well known ingenious writer of its qualities. 
Mr. Doſſie, in His Eſſay on Spirituous Liquors, with 
'tegard to their effects on Health ſays, Spirits, when 

originally diftilled from the various fermented liquors 
which afford them, riſe combined, or uniting with vola- 

tile oils and acids, that correct and dulcify them, coun- 
teracting their noxious powers. In Genuine Brandy, 
the ſpirit is dulcified, by combining or uniting with the 
native acid of the grape, and the acetous acid generated 
in the fermentation ; which conſiderably checks the vio- 
lence of theaſtringency, and other unwholeſome qualities. 

In Rum, the ſpirit is not only dulcified by the acid ge- 
nerated ih the fermentation; but its noxious qualities, 

ceorrected and repreſſed in a much more effectual man- 
ner, by the volatile oil which riſes with it in the diſtil- 
lation; and ſheathes its pungency, ſo as to courteract, 
in a much higher degree, the offending qualities, than 
tan be poſſibly effected _— the dulcitication of _ 
f ' Pirit = 
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your reward i is, if any thin "gs little more than 
the ſtipend your . expect * wer 
abour 


acid; az in the caſe of Brandy. In malt ſpirits, 
— re is no acid to dulcify them, but ſuch as is ge- 
nerated in the fermentation, nor any volatile oil to correct 
them, but ſuch as is produced in the diſtillation; the 


noxious qualities are much leſs counteracted than in Rum 


or or Brand The ſame holds good of melaſſes ſpirit. For 
. the kind of materials whence it is obtain- 
ri it I to have a conſiderable affinity to Rum; yet, 
from the circumſtances of the fermentation, as it is ef- 
fected in England, and from the manner of ſetting the 
waſh and working, of it practiſed there, it is ſo defettive 
in the volatile on, Shih is the great corrective, and gives 
the charaQeriſtic to Rum, that it is moſt palpably differ 
ent from it in taſte and flavor, as well as in its ſalubrious 
ualities. The melioration of Rum, by i its union with 


e corrective ſubſtances that riſe with the ſpirit, fo di- 


miniſhes the force of thoſe qualities, which makes the 
ardent ſpirit noxious when pure, and reduces it to x 
mild and — ſtate, that, taken in moderation, it is not 


only ſafe and wholeſome, but, even in ſome caſes, ſalu- 
tary and medicinał. The corrective power of volatile 


oils on the injurious qualities of 1 it, is much 


greater than that of dulcification by acids; and theſe 


qualities are neceſſarily much more 4. 1. or ſup- 
preſſed in Rum than in Brandy, according to the differ - 
ence of thoſe diſtilled ſpirits, with reſpect to their com- 
ponent ſubſtances, as above explained. This may be 
| 9 verified by trial, if any proper animal 
for # long time in both; when ic 
Will be found, that * plampneſs and ſoftneſs of ſuch 
ſubſtance, will be retained much more under the action 
of the Rum than under that of the Brandy; though the. 
Brandy, if genuine, will not contract and harden j It, in 
_ near ſo great a degree as pure or rectiſied ſpirit. 
There is another circumſtance attending the A 
tion of volatile oils with ardent Spirit, different f 
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labour Future ages will ſcarcely: credit tha 
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of the two bodies is ſtronger in the firſt than in the o- 
ther; aud does not ſubmit to their being ſo eaſily ſepa- 

rated by re · diſtillation.— On diſtilling Rum and Brandy; 

it will be found; Rum will; from this principle, bear that, 
operation with much leſs change than Brandy. For if 

the Rum diſtilled, be ſo perfe@ with reſpect tv the uni- 
on of the volatile oil with the ſpirit, either in conſe-< 
quence of its being long kept, or its own original nature; 
as to be free from all rankneſs and appearance of fiery 

quality, it will retain its properties after a ſecond diſtil- 

lation, in a greater degree than Brafidy; which latter 
will greatly loſe its peculiar ſmell and flayor; and be 
brought much neafer to the ſtate of pure ardent ſpirit. 
The faperiority of Rum over Brandy, ariſes, therefore, 

from the ſpirits being principally corre&ed in Rum, by 
a union with volatile oils; that mote effectually counter 

a& the noxious qualities of pure ardent ſpirit, than the 
dulcification by acids, which is the principal corrective 
in Brandy. On a full view of the ſubject, it is clearly 
evinced, that it is a much more ſafe and wholeſome liquor 
than Brandy, By arguments drawn from the principles 

of chemiſtry, experiments of the different kinds of di- 
ſtilled ſpirits, and phyſiological obſervation. But there 

is yet another authority for aſſerting this important truth. 

mean the declared opinions, founded oft obſervations 
of phyficians and other medical perſons of the: moſt ex- 
tenſtve practice and acute judgment: Who in general 
agree in allowing Rum to be far preferable to Brandy, 
with reſpect to health. This is corroborated, like wiſe, 

by the experiments of great numbers of others, who have 
made trial of both theſe ſpirituous liquors; and concur- 
in affirming, they have found a difference in their quali- 
ties in favor of Rum. The comparative effects of Rum 
and Yrandy, on the health, haye been, alſo, noted at ſea: 
Where they are particularly diſtingurſhable : When it has 
happened, that in failure of being able to procure the 
former, the latter has ah ſubſtituted. The decline 7 
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oppreſſwe and unconſtitutional taxes from her 
Coloniſts, much leſs, that Engliſhmen could 
have ſo paſſively ſubmitted, for above one 
hundred years, to ſuch intolerable Burdens. 
But theſe, alas! however incredible, at firſt 
DOE „„ fight 
health that has followed has been exceedingly.conſpicu- 
ous on this change from the uſe of Rum to that of Bran- 


dy: Numbers contracting diſorders, they were before 
free from. | 


In every light of examination, therefore, the preference 
of Rum even to the beſt Brandy, if it could be procured, 
appears moſt clearl manifeſt and the very ſtrong 
reaſon for the uſe of Rum inſtead of Brandy, conſider- 
ing the almoſt, general ſophiſtication of ſuch, Brandy as 
is to be now obtained, together with the noxious de- 
pravity of it from that ſophiſtication, is, alſo, moſt obvi- 
ouſly diſplayed on inconteſtible principles. It is, there- 
fore, hoped, that a due regard will be given to this moſt 
intereſting monition, not to fall into the error here refu- 
ted, that Brandy is wholeſomer than Rum; anerror re- 
plete with ſo many bad conſequences. to the public, as 
well in other reſpects as from the injury done to the 
health of thoſe individuals, who are ſo unfortunate as to 
If Rum is at too high a price, from whence does that 
ariſe ? Will the late addition of five per cent. i. e. four 
pence per gallon, lower the price? Put Rum on a pro- 
per footing, as to the Exciſe, and Adminiſtration may 
then afford to preſerve the healths ofthe ſeamen, Is it b 
increaſing the taxes on the Colontes, that the Britiſts 
Government means to extend the Trade and Navigation 
of the Empire? Or is it meant, by wormwood and gall, 
to wean the froward Planters from the, boſom that has 
hitherto nouriſhed them, to look for ſupport, from the 
hands of thoſe who know them not: When naked and 
helpleſs they may be refuſed the crums which fall from 
the rich man's table! Whilſt the Miniſters have ſtudied 
ways and means to raiſe money, they have practiſed thoſe 
chat have deſtroyed a certain reſource; (in our Trade) 
like the fooliſh countryman who ripped up the hen which 
guly laid him the golden egg. : 
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Gybt, they may appear,—however painful in 


detail, or galling in experience, —are truths 
not to be controverted. 


. 


The donation of forty thouſand pounds, 


from Government, ſo oſtentatiouſly held out 
as an act of charity to the diſtreſſed, beſpoke 
a total ignorance, or a mockery of the woes 
of an unfortunate people, {whoſe loſs was above 
a million from whole induſtry the Revenue 
has drawn more than ten times what 
was thus beſtowed, and that nearly as ſoon 
as They received the Benevelence.* What va- 
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* The Writer may be allowed to make this obſervation 
with ſtrict impartiality, having been an eye witneſs of 
their deplorable ſituation, Who were the objects of the 
Miniſters compaſſion without being one of the unfor- 
tunate Sufferers. Above fifteen months after the hurxi- 
cane, he paſſed through the pariſhes of St. James, Hano- 
ver, and Weſtmoreland, when the condition of thoſe 
diſtricts was ſtill ſuch as muſt have deeply wounded the 
feelings of every man of ſenſibility: Families who late- 
Iy were in opulence, now wanted the comforts, "nay the 
neceſſaries of life, as well as thoſe for carrying on their 
buſineſs : After having ſuſtained the loſſes of their works, 
dwelling houſes, furniture, and even every other article 
and wearing apparel, but what ſome preſerved on their 
backs, wh Iſt others were ſtripped, by the fury of the 
wind, of their very ſhirts ſhifts; and the whole of 


the country, as well what had been in cultivation, as the 


woodlands were perfectly deſolated. The fight of ſuch 
miſery muſt have made even the moſt rapacious Miniſter 


-relent, and ceaſe to draw taxes from ſuch: accumulated 


diſtreſs, whichcannot, by any colouring of language, be 
conveyed to the imagination... 

The Author of the Hiſtory of Jamaica gives, in a 
Note to the eight chapter of his firſt book, an account 
of the policy of France towards her Colonies, on ſimilar 
eccalions, which our Miniſtry ſhould have known, and, 
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i 
tious degrees of complicated miſery, - have the 
Planters experienced — Every part of the 


if known, ought, at leaſt, ſo far to have imitated, as not 
. to have taken that occaſion to increaſe our misfor- 
tunes, by an addition of taxes. He ſays, that“ the 
French Government conſiders a Planter, in thei; 
& Tflands, as a Frenchman venturing his life; enduring a 
#4 ſpecies of baniſhment, and under going great hard- 
- #4 ſhips, for the benefit of his country, for which reaſon 
he has great indulgencies ſhewn him. Whenever, by 
E hurricanes, earthquakes, or bad ſegſons, the Planten 
A ſuffer, a ſtop is put to the rigour of exaRing creditors ; 
< the few taxes that are at other times levied are then 
** remitted ; and even money is advanced to repair their 
oſſes, and ſet them forward. In the French Iſlands, 
* the rapidity of their ſettlements, their aſtoniſhing in- 
«4 creaſe, and the good order by which they are ſuſtained 
sand conducted; is a proof of a right turn, of their Go: 
„ vernment: The whole is the work of a wiſe policy, 
An the Engliſh Colonies, where no ſyſtematic order 
% prevails, where almoſt every thing, in reſpeqt to their 
policy, thejr taxation, the adminiſtration of Govern- 
ment and juſtice, their population, and their trade is 
d wrong and left to chance; for whom the Mother State 
tt contrives no plans, executes no regulations, except to 
« draw a preſent tribute from them; we do not obſerve 
the like flouriſhing progreſſion ; And they would ſoon 
_** decline into their original wilderneſs, if it were not 
for that perſerving ſpirit of induſtry ſo peculiar to the 
Engliſh, and which is the reſult of their liberty.” He 
goes on ſaying; © 1 ſhould not have drawn compariſons 
between our Colony Government, and that of the 
“ French, but with a deſign to ſhew the propriety of 
this coneluſion, if, under all the diſadvantages of ar- 
be hitrary rule, the French, by the pure force of a ſound 
-F* policy, have conducted their Plantations fo ſucceſs- 
* fully; what degree of vigour and opulence might not 
** our Engliſh Colonies arrive at, by uniting the fitteſſ 
Fs makims of | that policy, to our characteric genius for 
* jnqultry, ſupported by the ſpirit pf national 2 — Fe 
der, en e ee eee 
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Empire ſhould contribute to the whole, as 
much in proportion as poſſible, and protection 
ſhould. accordingly be afforded to each ; but 
whilſt the Colonies are left without ſecurity, 
they are ſubjected to contributions out of all 
proportion; by the reſtrictive trade laws; by 
the ſuppreſſion of ManufaRures ; by the Du- 
ties impoſed on the produce of the lands in the 
Weſt Indies, in the hands of the-Cultivators; 
and by the Planters being obliged to take every 
ſort of Manufacture they uſe, from Great Bri- 


tain ; all ſpecies of taxes are compriſed in ſuch 


oppreſſions. 4 8 25 
Did they in common with their fellow-ſubjes; 


in Great Britain and Ireland pay Duties, 
only, on the Manufattures they are obliged to 
take from thence ; bad they the liberty of ex« 
porting thoſe Gaods they could ManufaFure, and 


| was every market as open to them, as to the 
' Farmers in England and Ireland, taxes would 
he then chearfully. borne by the Planters, as it 
would be © in ” ( ſome} ** proportion to their con» 


* « A '&zarddela ſurets, chacun ſent la ncceſſite d'une 
& force active qui le d fende au dedans de la cupiditt in- 
„ teſtine, au dehors' de celle des Etrangere, En conſe- 
1 quence, chacun conſent à contribuer 2 cette force pub- 
4% que, qui conſiſte rgellement dans ce conſentement 
" Cen donc ſon avantage que chacun confidere dang 
* cette contribution. Diminuez Vavantage, il retirera 
4 ſon offre. En un mot, c'eſt ici un marchg comme tous 
1 Jes n Foy dae ; c'eſt la deviſe des hom- 
16 1 * | | lui- me "A vo . £ ; | | 
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fumption;” altho', as thoſe ManufaQtures would, 


neceſfarily,, come to them loaded with 
cumulated charges, unknown to the conſu 
mers in Europe; the Planters even then, as they 
muſt unavoidably, would, in reality, continue 


Supporters, in a greater degree, of the public Pure 
dens, than their” fellow- ſubjects there. 


It is the intereſt of Great Britain, incontro- 
vertibly, to acquieſce in the great national ad- 
vantages * which ſhe may derive from her 
Colonies, rather than attempt to draw partial 
revenues from the produce of their lands, their 
capitals employed in cultivation, and from 
their labours, at their expence, which willine- 
vitably diſable them from extending their cul- 
ture, from conſuming thoſe Manufactures that 
muſt, certainly, be had of the, parent State, 
and from giying . to N avigation and the 
Revenues. . © © | 

Under ſuch a policy the Colonies muſt be 
moſt advantageous to the parent State ; but 


the preſent deplorable ſituation of the Plan- 


ters in Jamaica, who, ea the ut- 
moſt Sconomy, are univerſally on the brink 


* In her univerſal commercial power it is that France 

will, it is highly probable eſtabliſh thatwniverſal mo- 

archy aimed at in the days of Lewis the Fourteenth, if 

Pest Britain delays, yet but a little longer, to adopt 
iſer meaſures i in ber commercial councils. 

+ © No one is ignorant, that the Navigation of France 


«owes all its increaſe and ſplendor to the commerce of 


0 its Sugar Iſlands; and that it cannot be kept up and 
g enlarged otherwiſe, t han by this commerce.” Memorj- 
al of the Deputies of Trade to the Royal Cguncil of 
France, 

of ' 


REF bp 
of ruin, wing wholly to the exceſſive charges 
on Sugar Eſtates *, ſhews, too evidently, the 
ill effects that muſt ariſe from the preſent mode 
of acting. For the fake of a temporary reve- 
nue, the ;nexhauſiible reſources that might be ſe- 
cured from the Colonies, in their trade and in- 
duſtry are equally diſregarded with the dictates 
of prudence and humanity. The great capi- 


* Lwill venture to affirm, that there are no ſubjects ; 


belonging to the Britiſh dominions, having ſuch great _ 


capitals inveſted in the culture of lands, who live ſo fru- 
Sally, I will ſay parſtmonieuſly, or are more induſtrious 
than the Weſt India farmers : And this I affert in juſ- 
tice to them, and in contradiction to the general recei- 

ved opinion of a different ſituation and diſpoſition. _ 

+ ©* The French have been ſo apprehenſive of injuring 
their Plantations by high Duties, that no new impo- 
** fition has been laid upon their Raw Sugars fince the 
 *© year 1698, though they have been reduced to the laſt. 
*s diſtreſs for money; and even at this time they lie un- 
der the moſt preſſing exigencies for ſupplies. No dif- 
« ficulties, no ſtraights have urged them to heighten the 
% taxes on their Sugars ; and the eyent has given us a la- 
« mentable proof of the wiſdom of ſuch apolicy: Their 
4 Colonies have increaſed to ſuch a degree, as not only 
t to fill the markets of France, but to wreſt almoſt all 
* the markets of Europe out of our hands. Their trade 
to the coaſt of Guinea, and all the other branches f 
 * commerce connected with it, have been adyanced with 
the proſperity of their Sugar Colonies: And inthe ſame 
* meaſure as theſe ſeveral diviſions of Commerce have 
« thriven among the French, they have languiſhed 
« 2mong the Engliſh. Their Guinea trade in particular, 
is at preſent greatly ſuperior to ours; they have for ſe» 
, veral years furniſhed not only their own colonies, but 

d even thoſe of the Spaniards, with Negroes, by connis. 
1 yance, which we formerly did, almoſt entirely. * 
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tal required for the cultivation of the Sugar 


Cane, and mating of the Muſtovado. [which 
muſt be as neceſſarily done after the Cane 
is cut, as that Wheat and Barley muſt be 
| threſhed, in order that they may be ſent 
| to market, where there is no poſſibility of 
ſending their Caues in the natural, or the Cane 
mice in its crude ſtate: This making of the 
| Miuſcovado, cannot, with propriety, be deem- 
ed the Manufacturing of Sugar, for refining, pro- 
per y Healing, is the Manufacture] is a burden 
ſuch as the culture of no other plant in the 
world requires to prepare for market. Every 
| expence previous to a ſale is an addition to this 
| burden, whether it be ultimately borne by the 
| Planter, or the Conſumer ; the advances (if 
they can be conſidered only as ſuch) made for 
the Duties, are therefore moſt evidently heavy 
additional impoſts with which they are un- 
neceflarily and unprofitably loaded againſt their 
cohſent. They are thus compelled to * 
y ſo much of their capital, which might be 
othetwiſe profitably employed in the cultiva- 
ting of more lands, or are neceſſitated to pay 
ifitereſt for ſo much money advanced by the 
factors; the poverty of the ſmaller - Planters, 
in general, making it impoſſible for them to 


if © the dictates of prudenge” are not ſoon adopted, 

a monopoly of the Sugar trade, the whole navigation 

and riches of the Weſt Indies will be thrown into the 

hands of the French. Great Britain muſt ſhortly be 

upplied with Sugar from her moſt inveterate enemy; 
fo her total ruin, and to thp agerandizement of ber for- 

f provide 
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74 de a fund. On ſending a hundred hogſ- 
Heads of Sugar to England, an advange mult 
be made, before he can have the liberty to ſe] 

them, of ſo conſiderable a ſum as eight hun- 

dred and ſixty pounds ſterling, at the leaſt, if 
fourteen hundred weight, and when theſe 
goods remain any timeunſold, which will o_ 
times happen, he muſt expect a very conſide- 
rable loſs of weight on what he has been made 
to pay Duties, at the“ rate of 128. 3d. Ss 
together with freight and inſurance,  -.- 
Were Sugars bonded, as Rums are, al- 
though it would relieve them from theſe un- 
reaſonable advances and lffes, yet they would 
continue to bear the hurden of the Duties; 
with which they would till be loaded, by 
reaſon of their being levied on the Sugar in its 
raw ftate, If the buyers were to pay them 
when they purchaſe, they will have Sugars at 
a lower rate; (combinations amongſt the buy- 
ers, in this caſe, muſt be looked for) although 
they now pay nothing more on account of what 
is adyanced by the importers they will conſider 
them (as the buyers of Rum in London do) 
as 2 part of the purchaſe money, Where the 
importers, as at Briſtol and other out ports, 

pay them and the Exciſe on Rum, upon im- 

portation, the purchaſers give an additional 
rice as an equivalent. This appears, upon 
the firſt view, as if the Impoſts were borne by 


| *T he Impoſts actually levieq on Raw Sugars, are 
r collectively calculated; others which virtually af. 


teft them, are elſewhere confidered. the 


* 
% : 


„ 
che purchaſers, and conſumers; but it is evi- 


dently not ſo. The buyers in both places are 


on a rs the one pays a part to the Cuſtoms 
and Exciſe, and a part to the importer, the 


other paying the whole of the purchaſe money 


5 to the importer, whilſt the price of the Rum 
is no ways regulated by the charges, the conſump- 


tion not being increaſed by them ; it is the quality, 
the quantity at market, and the conſumption 


(if there is no combination) that determines 


the price. Had Rum never been ſubject to 
them, the conſumption would have been full 


a8 great, if not greater, and it would ever 


have been intriſically worth as much to the 


buyers, as they have from time to time paid 


for the Rum, and the Impoſt 20 the juſt gain 
of induſtrious Cultivators. This being granted, 
it is evident, that they are now actually borne 
by the Planters ; and fo, it muſt be allowed, 
it will be with Sugars under the ſame circum- 
ſtances, The Refiners who are the buyers of 


Muſcovado Sugars, are the Manufacturers; 
were they to pay the Duties when they pur- 


chaſe (ſuppoſing it not to have the effect before 
ſuggeſted) they. would be oppreſſed. The 
Starch-makers, Malſters, Diſtillers, Tallow- 


Chandlers, Soap-Boilers, and others, do net 


ay the Exciſe when they buy the Wheat, the 
Barley, the Potatoes, &c. Ecc. they pay it only 
when they have Manufactured their goods, or 
| | when 


; : y « The value of every thing upon earth ariſes from 


70 jts quantity in proportion to its vent, and this alone 
** zegulates the price.“ Lockx. 


* 


N 
Ae they; have fold them. This is the S 


with the common Brewers, and fo in juſtice: 
ought it to be with the Refiners. | Theſe ſe- 
veral trades, I repeat, do not pay the Exciſe : 
until after their goods are prepared for the uſe 
ol the Conſumers, by which means they are but 
a ſhort time, if any, out of their money; and 
by no means ever conſider the Exciſe in the 
price of the commodities they purchaſe for | 
carrying on their Manufactures. 

All Duties ought to be paid voluntarily : 
They are.chiefly ſo paid, but with exception 
to the produce of the Colonies. Exciſe on 
Malt, Starch, Candles, Soap, Faxes on Plate, 
Coaches, Houſes, Windows, &c. are on 
paid by thoſe who chooſe it, and under that 
choice thoſe who have impoſed the Duties 
ſhare in the burden; all may by ſelf denials be 
exempt; whilſtthe Unfcgtnngte Cultivators of 
the Sugar Cane, muſt pay what is arbitrarily. 
impoſed by thoſe who bear no part of the burden, 
before they can have the liberty to ſell the 
produce of their lands; they have no way to 
avail themſelves of any exemption without. 
deſiſting from the culture, which in other 
words, is without being as effectually ruined 
by their lands lying ' uſeleſs, as by the paying 
ſuch heavy Impoſts. The Planters ſhould” 
receive encouragement, to bring their goods 
to market indiſcriminately with other Farmers, 
free from. all Impoſts. Wheat, Barley, Po- 
tatoes, do not yet pay any. The whole ca- 

pital of * and Farmers, ſhould be Fe 
V 


i = _ 
voted to the cultufe of their lands, and in 
making their goods ſit for market; not in un- 
fraitful advances. for the Manufacturers, Re- 
tailers, or Conſumers, if it can ſtill be ſup- 
poled, they ever repay the importers. * 


1 


#4 Importation Duties are commonly laid upon the 
« importer before the cargo is landed, leaving him to 
the Duty to the price of the Goods; facility of 
* „lep is the motive for preferring that method. But 
is it not hard, that the importer ſhould be obliged to 
2 Advance a great ſum in the name of Duty, before 

* drawing 2 ſhilling by the ſale of his goods? It is not 
only hard, but groſsly unjuſt ; for if the goods periſh 
„ without deing ſold, the Duty! is loſt to the importer 5 
«© he has no claim againſt the public for reſtitution. . 
**Fhis has more the air of deſpotiſm than of 2 free 
< Government. Would it not be more equitable, that 
„ $90ds ſhould be lodged in a public warehouſe, under 
cuſtody of Revenue Officers, the importer paying the 

„ Duties as the goods are ſold ? By the preſent method 
4e the Duty remains with the Collector three years, in 
2 order to be repaid to the importer, if the goods be ex- 
* potted within that time; but, by the method propoſed, 
15 :: theDuty would be paid to the Treaſury as the good 
Lare ſold, which might be within 2 month from the 

time of importation, perhaps a week; and the Trea- 
* fury would profit, as well as the fair trader. 
There are public warehouſes adjoining to the Cuf- 
**2om-Houſe of Bourdeaux, where the Sugars of the 
. Prench Colonies are depoſited, till the importer finds 

* amacket ; and he pays the Duty gradually, as ſales 

"are made,” Lord Nanu, | 


Fcan conſider this, in the cafe of raw goods imported 
from our Colonies, but as à palliative, there will be an 
2ppazrance of more equity. but it can be no cure. _— | 


W225 


If the Coloniſts only imagine that this mode 
of raiſing che Duties and Exciſe on Sugars 


and 


ther importer, upon the Waoctetee nor Manufactuter, 
upon the purchaſing theſe goods, ought to be made to 
pay Impoſts. The Maltſter, the Tallow-Chandler, and 
others, as I have before ſaid, are only made to pay an Ex- 
ciſe when they have manufactured their goods. Their 
Houſes of Manufacture are ENTERED, and there only 

they can legally carry on their profeſſion, thus the Officer 
. levies the Exciſe with as much facility and with leſs ex- 
pence to Government than the Officers of Cuſtoms do 
the Duties upon importation, So may the refining houſes, 
and houſes for Manufacturing of Cocao and other products 
of the Colonies be ENTERED, and the Officer levy 
a Exciſe with the ſame facility. 

et rejoices me,” Lord Kaims ſays, « that the fame 

„method is practiſed in this Iſland, with reſpect to ſome 

* foreign articles, neceſſary in our trade with Africa: 
The Duty is not demanded till the goods are ſhipped 
*< for that Continent, It is alſo put in practice with re- 
5 ſpect to foreign Salt, and with reſpe& to Rum im- 

ported from our Sugar Colonies, Beſides the equity. 
*« of what is here propoſed, which relieves the importer - 
* from the advance of money, and from the riſque, 
* many other advantages would be derived from it. in 
the firſt place the Merchant having no occaſion to c- 
*« ſerye any portion of his capital for anſwering the 
Duty, would be enabled to commence trade with z 
* {mall ſtock, or to increaſe his trade if his ſtoek be 
large: Trade would flouriſh, and the public revenue 
„ would increaſe in proportion.“ 

If foreign Salt and foreign "PMN neceſſary i in the 
African trade are not made to pay Duties until they are 
diſpoſed of, is it not wonderful that the ſame policy has 
never extended to the produce of our own Colonies; ? 
Rum excepted in the port of London only, What his 
Lor dſhip ſays reſpecting the Merchant's having no 
ſion to reſerve any portion of his capital, &c. is pre- 

eitel hat! have faid reſpeRing the Planter, whois 

1 te Merchant 
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_ and Rums is Injorious, and oppreſſive, thei? 
feelings at this enlightened era, when the ri hts 
of mankind are allowed our Lalo. becks in 
Ireland, and would readily be granted to the 
revolted Continent of America, will be grati- 
fied by Government's adopting that which 
they think-i is not ſo burdenſome. It will be 
England's Glory tohave the Inhabitants of the 
molt remote and hitherto moſt neglected parts 
of the Empire enjoying unlimited fre edom 3 
_ equally with her own Inhabitants. | 
People having long and ſupinely acquieſced 
under the accumulating enormous levies im- 
poſed from time to time on Rums upon im- 
portation, deceive. themſelves, as I have juſt 
ſhewn, with the idea that they do not fall on 
the Cultivators; a deception. too univerſally 
embraced ; it is, next to the reſtrictions we 
labour under, of being confined to the mar- 
kets of Great-Britain, and of not being at li- 
berty to manuſacture our produce, the princi- 
pal cauſe of our ruin. I entreat the Planters 
to recollect what has been ſaid, to connect it 
with what will be further obſerved on this 
ſubject, and to confine, at leaſt for a little time, 
their ſerious attention to this very creſing 
point. 
It has been ſtated that theſe impoſts are at 
preſent drawn from their capital, from their 


2a Merchant-Adventurer, and by a ſubſequent note, the 
Reader will find, that his Lordſhip has by no means 
confined himſelf to the palliative above taken notice of, 
but in the moſt liberal and unreſtrictive manner is for 
allowing a free trade, to the mutual advantage of the : 

Colonies and of the Mother Country. | 


CCWCCCVCC 
labour, from their induſtry; and it muſt now 
be urged, that if THEY are not intended to be 
afſefted, there muſt not be any on Rum upon 
emportation. The Retailers*, or Conſumers, 
ſhould pay ſuch an exciſe as may (on due con- 
fideration had) be judged political; and neceſs 
ſary to be levied, and in the ſame manner that 
it ic paid on Cyder ; at all events, Rum ought 
not to pay more than Spirits made in England; 
it is an Engliſh Spirit; it is made by the Sub- 
jects of England, in Engliſh Colonies. It will, 
probably, prove impolitie to charge it even 
with as much, on account of the many un- 
avoidable diſcouragements, unknown to the 
diſtillers in En gland, that the Planters conti- 
nually meet with in the culture of the cane, 
in the making of the Rum; and during its 
progreſs from the Still to the Market. 
It is well known, that Cyder bears the ſame 
price now, in the hands of the Cultivators, as be- 
fore any Exciſe was laid on it; the quantity 
made is as great, and the conſumption not in the 
leaſt diminiſhed ; but had not that burden, im- 
- poſed on the Maker, been taken off, there would 
not have been ſo much made, beeauſe no other 
than Cyder of the firſt quality; which bears 
but a ſmall proportion to the whole, could 
ſupport it. Thoſe of inferior qualities arc 


* They only ſhould be deemed Retailers of Rum who 
vend it; as thoſe who are deemed ſuch of other ſpirits 
do their commodities, or who ſhall ſell it in ſmaller quan- 


tities than ſixty gallons, 


— 


- — * 
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not brought up by the Retailers; they are al- 
together conſumed by the Cultivators, but 
who would in that caſe have become conſu- 
mers of the better forts only: They would 
never have ſummitted to drink poor hungry 

Liquors, and to pay the fame Impoſts as the) 
would have done for drinking the richeſt. it 
the conſumption had. not then diminiſhed, the 

price would certainly have riſen on the Con- 
ſumer, but not in proportion, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, to the loſs in quantity ſuſtained by the 
Cultivator: Thus all parties would have been 
injured had not the Act of Parliament impo- 

| fing that, very exceptionable, Exciſe, been as 

\ Judiciouſly repealed, as it had been impoliticly 

aft.” Theſe evils are now prevented by its 

Xing levied on the Retailer, and by him char- 

ged to the Conſumer, who finding plenty at 
market has it for his uſe at very little additio- 

| nal expence; and ſomething ſimilar muſt hap- 
15 pen with Rum if exciſed in the hands of lie 
| etailers or Confumers only. 8 
The preſent Duties and Exciſe on Rums 

have anqueſtionably leſſened the quantity, as 

they have taken from the Planter Hit means to 
extend the culture, and ſo far they have in- 
creafed the price; but not to his emolument: 
Government alone has reaped that advantage. 

This in times of peace will be moſt evident, 

when Rums before the maſt, (i. e. in London, 
where they are ſold in that manner) will, pro- 
bably, not ſell for more than two ſhillings, or 
W 3 eighteen 


Pg 
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. 
eigh teen pence only,* whilſt the reveriue ſhall 
receive ſeven ſhillings and three pence per gal- 
ton: Were no duties to be Ng by the buyer; 
he would give this ſeven ſhillings and three- 
pence, he now pays for duties and exciſe, in 
addition to the above-mentioned prices, or to 
the market price, beit what it may, as the Rum 
would, undoubtedly, be worth this to him, 


* Rum at two ſhillings is at the rate of ten pounds 
per puncheon, out of which there will be to be paid 
ſix pence, or ſeven pence freight; three pence the vas 
lue of the caſk; 3 Commiſſions, Shipping 
Charges, Warehouſe room; and Wharfage, equal to at 
leaſt four pence more pet gallon. Thus the Planter 


will only get from four pounds, to four pounds ten ſhil- 


lings, or a few ſhillings, more, or leſs, for one hundred 
gallons of Rum landed in England, the making of 
which has coſt him more, it will appear, if we advert 
to the value of his Still Houſe, Fermenting Houſe, 
Vats, Stills, and other neceſſary utenſils, Dunder Ciſ- 
terns, Dunder Clarifiers, the Aqueducts for fupplying of 
Water, the Fuel, the Diſtillers Wages and Maintain- 
ance, the lahour of Negroes, the Rum Store, Guinea 
Butts, Wainage, Warehouſe room and Wharfage in Ja- 
maica. Government; nevertheleſs, will receive from 
the fruits of the Planter's labour, induſtry, and capital 
employed ſo enotmous a ſum. as three thouſand fix hundred 
and tibenty-iue pounds ſterling for every 100 puncheons 


| (of t00 gallons) he ſends to market, when, perhaps, they 


MAY Nor, in times, of peace, net him more than 4001. 

or 4501: ſterl. as I have made appear by the above calou? 
lation. This is a ſuggeſtion; however alarming, that 
every candid Reader will hold the Author juſtified in of. 
fering to his contemplation. The aggregate of the Im- 
poſts on Rum is about ſeven ſhillings and three pencey 
the Reader is requeſted to make his calculations accord - 
r i oo: 
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or he could not afford to pay the impoſts. 


Was the Cultivator allowed to enjoy theſe 
fruits of his labour, they would enable him to 
enlarge his plantation; when twice as much, 
probably, would be ſent to market. The 
purchaſer would then lay it in, at leaſt, fifty 
per cent. cheaper, and the Conſumer, find - 
ing plenty at market,” would have it for bis uſe 
at much leſs expence, whilſt neither Govern- 
ment, nor the Cultivator, would have any 
reaſon to complain, if the Retailer, only, was 


made to pay ſuch a moderate exciſe, as would 


not diſcourage the conſumption of it. 


By repealing the acts that have levied the 
impolitic and partial Duties and Exciſe on 
Rums, by making the addition of one ſhilling 
to the preſent Exciſe on Malt Spirits, by im- 
poſing of two ſhillings per gallon on foreign 
ſpirits, (particularly on French Brandies, as 
Rums are not permitted to be uſed in the king- 
dom of France,) and by laying, as I have ſaid, 
a moderate Exciſe on Rum, a revenue much 


more than equivalent to what is now levied on 
Juch Spirits * may thus bg raiſed, and the Su- 


gar 


I do not, by mentioning particular fums, preſcribe 
them. To have Rum exciſed at leſs than the malt, and 
other Spirit made in England, the Diſtillers, and Retail- 


ers, will ſay is unjuſt, that being a ſtronger and better 
ſpirit; they, however, rate them as the ſame when they 


paſs off Rum, adulterated with Engliſh Spirits, for that 
which is genuine. Its ſuperior quality is however no ar- 


' gument for greater Impoſts: there was no diſtinction 
made between the Cacagee, the Styer, or White Muſs 
os FE _  Cyders; 


- * 7 N 


. 
gar Planter receive ſome ſhare of that encou- 
ragement which his ſituation ſo much requires. 


If 


Cyders; they paid an equal exciſe, although I have 
known Styer Cyder ſold at twenty pounds, and White 
Muſs at ten ſhillings per hogſhead at the vintage; in 
which caſe, if the caſks contained a hundred gallons 
each, the former would have paid, at three pence per 
282 five one-quarter per cent. whilſt the latter. 
carcely fit for uſe, muſt have paid a tax of two hundred 
and fifty on the value! Raw Sugars and Rums are now 


as unequally charged, or more ſo: The Impoſts on 


Rums, ſhould any of them ſell again at the maſt, as 
they have been known to do, at one ſhilling per gallon, 
will be equal to about ſeven hundred and twenty five 
per cent. whilſt the Impoſts on ſuch as ſhall ſell at two. 


ſhillings will be equal to onLY three hundred and ſixty-twa 
and half per cent. on its value —— Is not this hard ?--— 


Is it equal between ſubjects? s it not groſsly unjuſt ? 
Is it not oppreſſion is it not acting like a ſtep- 
mother to the Coloniſts?——lIs it not degrading them 


from being free ſubjects into ſlaves ?——Rum, certainly 


which gives ſuch great occaſion to the extenſion of 
trade, by the expences attending the making and ſend- 
ing of it to market, and which is a wholeſome ſpirit 
(if any can be) ought not to be aſſeſſed ſo high as Malt 
and other Engliſh ſpirits, that have been charged with 
exciſe, from time to time, in order to diſcourage the immo- 


 derate uſe which the lower claſs of people, who are the principal 


eonſumers, have made of them, to the injury of their health, 
and prevention of population in the metropolis more lives 
are loſt from ſuch ill effects, than from any other cauſe, 


The Exciſe, unqueſtionably, ought not to be ſuch as 
will in any degree affect the conſumption ; the trade of 
the kingdom being too eſſentially concerned, in the in- 
creaſe of this part of the produce of the lands in the 
Weſt-Indies; to admit of it with any degree of policy ; 

J > Tofu probably 


. 


* 


| 1 54 ] . 
If Miniſters will make laws that ſhall «« equal- 


4, Iy be borne by all in proportion ;” if they 
with to encourage cultivation ; if they with to 
give plenty; they will draw a revenue from 
tbe fruits of the Planter's labour, with any co- 
lour of juſtice and impartiality between the 
ſubjets of the Old and New World, ſome- 
thing like this muſt be done. Had this kind 
of Policy been adopted, Rums would have 
been long fince drawn from that which is now 
made no ſuch uſe of, owing to the ſmall” and 
precarious value of that liquor, and great ex- 
pences attending the proceſs. An +3446, in- 
treaſe to the quantity now mage may be produced, 


k 


Should an exciſe be laid on Oats, of ſeven 
millings and three pence per buſhel (or even 
one-third of that) which are fold from eigh- 
teen pence, to three ſhillings, or three ſhil- 
lings and fixpence, about the fluctuating price 
of Rum, although not raiſed at one-tenth part 
of its expence, would not the farmers of the 
Ille of Ely, whoſe ſtaple produce they are, have 
Juſt cauſe to ſay, that thoſe of Hertfordſhire, 
whoſe ſtaple produce is Wheat, were not taxed 
in proportion with them ? That thiswas an un- 
juſt and partial tax, as it deprived them of the 
fruits of their labour, as it affected them more 
in proportion than it did theſe other farmers? 
Would they not ſoon. become ſenſible, that 
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probably, this has loſt as much as the revenue has gains 

ed by the Impoſts, which have fatally had the effect of, 

Ielizning the conſumption, . Vide note to p. 30. 
| » | they 
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they could CPN A ER neithen 
the buyers could afford to. advance the price, 
or they to lower it adequate to ſuch impoſition; 
Neither can the Planter make Rum in times 
of peace, if the preſent exorbitant impoſts 
fhall be continued. As they would think in 
their own caſe, ſo, let us truſt, they and their 
Repreſentatives will, my much-mmjured fellow 
labourers, think it, when they ſhall rightly 
underſtand. the buſineſs, unjuſt in our caſe 3 
however Miniſters have hitherto taken from us 
the oyſter, and left us the ſhell only; they 
- Will in the end be juſt, as Parliament was in 
4 1693,* and as they were when they repealed 
the Cyder Act, the old duties upon Houſes 
U and Windows, and by a new Bill ſettled the 
1 fates MUCH MORE EQUIT ABLY, and Jeſs bur - 
— itbenſome on the lower ranks of people. 

Several other new and important regulations 
in the general commercial ſyſtem of the Colo- 
nies, have been made from time to time, 
which have taken off former reſtrictions, that 

had long been complained of as equally impo- 
| Htic and * From theſe and _ 
ther 


— 


.* ² A Ad. Ce Shen, 


E; * 


Ei Vide note to p. 62. 
* + No popular Aſſembly ever ed the ions 
% of ſtarting, oanvaſſing and propoſing new matter to 
6 ſuch a degree as the Engliſh-Commons ; they are the 
. , ſole judges of ways and means, and have ſecured to 
themſelves a right of propoſing Laws and Remedies- 
. 7 In ſome antient Republics, when the legiſlature 
© wiſhed to render a certain law permanent, and at the 
| E 4 5 * lame 
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ocher well-known ſimilar events, let ever 
Planter aſſure himſelf, that thoſe reſtrictions 
and impoſitions, e have fuch juſt cauſe to 
complain of, are as open to redreſs; and that 
the intended applications, if ſupported with 
becoming perſerverence, muſt meet with ſuc- 
ceſs, and in the end prove the ſalvation of the 
Colonies and their Parent State. On the con- 
trary, if we continue to negle& making known 
our grievances, we ſhall be aſſeſſed from year 
to year, by Miniſters who know not our fitua- 
tian, until we are loſt paſt redemption, and 
our remiſineſs will be pleaded, as their excuſe. 
The law prohibiting the exportation of 
Wool from Great Britain cauſed the price of 
fine Wool to fall, the quality of it to be much 
neglected, and the breed of ſheep to decreaſe; 
by which .it became neceſſary to import and 
manufacture Spaniſh Woal, whilſtthe Engliſh 
ſuperiority in the woollen manufacture hag 
been loſt. As the occaſional and impolitic pro- 
hibitions of the exportation of Corn has made 


1 fn time miſtruſted their own future wiſdom, they 
added a clauſe to it, which' made it death to propoſe 
* the revocation of it. Thoſe who afterwards thought 
„ ſich revocation neceſſary to the public welfare, re- 
“lying on the mercy of the people, appeared in the 
% public aſſembly with halters about their necks.” 
DE Lol uE's Conſtitutionof England In theſe days, 
the introduction of ſuch a barbarous cuſtom into our 


þouſes of e is ot to be 5 LES * 
other 
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other nations attend to Agriculture, o to give 


themſelves that ſupply which they had been 


uſed to receiye from Great Britain, but for- 
bid to expect it on any, the moſt frivolous cla- 
mor; being raiſed by idle and diſſolute people. 
Since the beginning of this century, the In- 
dico Planters were the moſt wealthy people of 
Jamaica; The then Miniſtry ſeeing their proſ- 
. perity, ſo loaded that commodity with Duties, 
that the whole of the Indico trade was fo to- 
tally deſtroyed, that inſtead of drawing a Re- 
venue from that valuable production, Govern- 
ment was obliged, but to no purpoſe, to give 
encouragement to the Planters to re- aſſume 
the culture, by giving bounties to recall the 
importation, from her colonies, of that uſe - 
ful article of commerce, ſo eſſentially neceſ- 
fary in various arts and manufactures. The 
legiſlature was obliged, next, to allow a 
free importation from other nations, even in 
foreign bottoms z contrary to the polic of 
the Act of Navigation. From which time, 
the French and Spaniards have chiefly ſuppli- 
ed us, to their great profit and equally to our 
detriment. OY | | 


.* 


 Immoderate duties have alſo deſtroyed the 
culture of Aloes and of Cacao, + with which 
ky England 


France, in particular has learnt wiſdom at our ex- 
pence; the has for many years paid exceeding great at- 
tention to the raiſing of Corn. | 

+ By a letter from a capital houſe in Liverpool, da- 
ted 22 July, 1782, it appears that Cacao, the work 
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Piiglina is eee the ſame channel 
as the is with Indico.— Tobacco, Ginger, 
Coffee, Piemento, Sugar and Rum are threat- 


ened with the ſame fate by taxes being accu- 
mulated upon taxes. T hus have reſtrictive 


trade laws, improvident and partial duties, 
proved ruinous to trade and agriculture. Will 
not theſe inſtances of impolicy, and many 
others drawn from the hiſtories of different 
nations, Which have fo much affected trade 
and the culture of lands, be ſufficient warn- 
ings for thoſe who ſhould. be the guardians of 
the rights, liberties and properties of the peo- 
3 05 will our pilots ſuffer us to be loſt on 
e quickſands before us, without ever chang- 
ing EF their courſe, or even clewing upa ſail? 


Near half the wealth of the Colonies is pro- 
digally ſpent in London in luxuries and follies: 
From thence Miniſters have taken up an erro- 
neous opinion as to the condition of the Sugat 


Planters; but they ought to have known this 
prodigalicy is not fo. much the fign of wealth, 


as the cauſe of poverty. Are we taxed becauſe 
we have been thought to grow rich ?—Had 
that been a eb. is s induſtry to be thus checked 


of the! Britiſh ilands, i is in a manner proſcribed, while 
the foreign Cacao is in great demand, and very dear, 
'Fhe words of the letter are, Cacao (Britiſh) 48 a 88 
«*. per Cwt. nominal price, being no purchaſers of Bris 
+ tiſh plantation, from a late act paſſed. Cacao 
4 (Prize) 40 a 120 per Cwt. as ene 2 preſent 


, . altho' tke prices are Nen 4 4 


by 


- 
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oy partial and unjuſt impoſitions?—Are we aw 
liens or ſubjects of the Empire ?—Is our 
wealth the wealth of France, Spain, or Great 
Britain ?--Is-it that we are taxed becauſe we 
are ſpendthrifts ?—Qr will Miniſters take from 


us the little we have, and wholly deſtroy the 
_ Colonies? | Tough 


4s the policy of ſuch a meaſure cannot be 
comprehended, we have a right toaſk theſe and 
many other queſtions of the ſame nature that 
muſt occur to every thinking man. If from 
every Sugar Flantation the Proprietor could 
now ſpend in England fifty thouſand pounds 
per annum, inſtead of a very great part of 
theſe eſtates not allowing their proprietors (in 
future times of peace) bread to eat, although 
the eſtabliſhing of them has coſt the toil of 
generations and a capital of ſeventeen, or eigh- 
teen thouſand pounds ſterling! Truſt me; my 
Lords Gentlemen of both Houſes of Par- 
liament, your rents would be better paid, 
your eſtates would never have fallen from thir= 
ty-five and forty: years purchaſe to nineteen; 
for as a pebble thrown into the water will in 
ringlets circulate to the utmoſt verge of the 
nd, ſo will eyery mite thrown into Eng- 
Jand from us, be felt, through you, to every 
part of the Empire, The heavier the weight 
of metal, the more ſenſible will you be of its 
influence. Remember I fore warn you, with- 
cout the gift of prophecy, that with the , of 
Famaua, yaur eftates-will fall to ten years pur 


cbaſe. 


[ 6. ] 
chaſe. Remember that the unfortunate Sugar - 
Planters, whoſe forefathers and themſelves 
have, on the faith of the Conſtitution of Eng- 


land, veſted their fortunes and waſted their 
lives, ſecluded ſrom the enjoyment and com- 


forts of the Mother Country, in theſe remote 


parts, are yet the ſinews of her wealth, ſtrength, 
conſequence and pride. By your neglect of, 
and uſurpation over us, you are ſtriking at 
your own vitals. Be warned in time. Gain 


wiſdom from fatal experience. There are 


but three, or four meaſures that can be adopt- 
ed to fave us, to ſave . Give us that pro- 
tection againſt our enemies, it is your intereſt 
to beſtow. : Repeal all laws that impoſe Du- 
ties on the Produce of our lands in the hands 
of the Cultivators, give us the rights of manu- 


facturing our raw goods, the fruits of our indu- 


ſtrious honeſt labours, and to ſend them, in 
that perfect ſtate, to ſuch markets as may ſuit 
us ; rights enjoyed by every Farmer in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Theſe rights we 
claim; we demand them as ſuch, and for your 
ſakes they ſhould be granted; we aſk no fa- 
vours, we deſire no advantages, but what you 
will partake in common with us. 


It is luxury that inclines the people of En- 
gland, who are the conſumers and therefore 
ought to pay the taxes, to call on frugality, 
induſtry and indigence to ſupply, not their 
wants, but, their gratifications. If they 
would but reduce their expences, and live for 
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a few years as the poor Planters are condemned 
to live, perhaps for ever, they would then no 
longer be tempted to ſwerve from the rules of 
equity and juſtice, or exert ** the power of the 
ftronge/?” in partial, impolitic wrongs, to the 
violation of the natural, inherent rights of 
their fellow- ſubjects:—— But frugality is 
unknown in England; in the Welt Indies, 
I have ſaid, it is praiſed far beyond what 
may * ly imagined; yet, alas ! the fru- 
gality, the induſtry of its inhabitants, the ferti- 
lity of its ſoil, avails nothing if there is no re- 
ſource for them to ſupply articles of trade, 
that will give a profit equivalent to the labour 
wy capital employed in the culture of ther 
lands. | | 
The birthright of an Engliſhman, the right 
of man, is the right of enjoying, from ſuch 
reſources excluſively, the gifts of fortune and 
all the various fruits of his induſtry ; on his 
Nature's bounty beſtows them, God has 
willed it!“ When 7Zhzs is violated, he is de- 
prived gf that liberty which is inherent in him: 
If he tamely ſubmits he becomes a deſpicable - 
flave. Rouſe then, Countrymen ! fellow-ſuf- 
ferers. - rouſe from the ſtupor that your miſe- 
ries ſeem to have thrown you into; boldly and 
with never-ceaſing complaints let the 
ling yoke of the inſupportable oppreſſions 
that keep us on the rack be made known to 
thoſe who alone can redreſs us. Burdens 
<< are willingly borne as the price of freedom; 
4 under any other condition, men will not 


ſupport. 


186271 

*«. ſupport them, unleſs they be eotnpelled.”* 
Under compulſion they cannot ſupport them 
long. No man will exert his induſtry if he is 
not to enjoy the fruits of it, if they are to be 
enjoyed by others: The liberty of procuring 


money by our induſtry, is not worth having, if 


it is partially to be taken from us, to exone- 
rate others from bearing a ſhare of burdens 
that ought to be borne by all, in propor- 
« tion to their conſumption.” - Let us enjoy 
ſecurity i in theſe our rights, or we have but 
the names of liberty and property left | Peo- 
ple whole wealth is at the diſcretion of others, 
are in the moſt abject fate of ſlavery, if the 


ſtricteſt juſtice and im partiality 1 is not exerciſed 
towards them. 


If freedom be the principle of the Empire, 
every member maſt think it his birthright z 
and Britons know that their fellow ſubjects 
never will be flaves. 


The Impoſts paid for one hundred years 
on the Produce of a Plantation that has made 
one hundred hogſheads of Sugar and fifty Pun- 
cheons of Rum, including the accumulated 
intereſt of five per cent. per annum, exceeds 
SEL BOUNDS OF CREDIBILITY z every ſhil- 


ling 


4 Monrrsdylzv. 


4 If they are ſuppoſed to have been 8 upon ra 
average, to only two ſhillings and eleven pence on Sugars, 


and one ſhilling and ſeven pence halfpenny on Rums, 0 


thezmount is more thanoxꝝ MILLION, NINE HU NDRED 
8 AND 


„ 


ling of which, however infenfible he has hi- 
therto been Pe, it; 4 partially been taken 90 
0 


Aub FORTY THOUSAND six HUNDRED AND rtr 
POUNDS STERLING, calculating the hogſheads at four- 
teen hundred weight, and the puncheons at one hun- 
| dr ed gallons each. Until the firſt of James the Seconds 
* Sugar was charged with a ſubſidy of, one ſhilling a 
fix pence per hundred, when an additional Duty 
two ſhillings and four pence was added. The legiſla- 
© ture was, however, ſoon convinced of the bad policy 
Hof ſuch a Duty and ſuffered the act to expire on the 
„ 24th June, 1603. Then no other tax remained upon 
Sugar beſides this ſubfidy of one fhillig and fix >ences 
which ſubſequent Parliaments infudicioufly enlarged 
4 to three ſhillings and fix pence per hundred, and this 
was the ſtanding Duty from 170g, eiue of the 
T 555 and a half pet cent. paid in ſpecie at Barbadoes 
and the Leeward Iſlands, until about the year 1743} 
„When a Duty was laid on Melaſſes Spirits made in 
England, of nine pence per gallon, which was vittus 
ally a duty of two ſhillings and ſeven pence per hun- 
* red weight of Sugar, and in 1744, when an addition- 
«< 21 Duty of two ſhillings and four pence was laid or 
< Sugars ; ſince which, at different periods, Duty Has, 
« heen accumulated on Duty.” Within forty eight 
years that the Author has been Proprietor of his Sugar 
Work, Government has taken from him more than 
THREE HUN DRED THOUSAND POUNDS by the partial 
levies of Duties, (his property having, communibus ans” 
ſent to market above one hundred and twenty five hogs-" 
heads, and ſeventy, puncheons) and in three generations 
of his Grandfather, Father, and himfeff, very confide-" 
rably more than Two MILLIONS OF POUNDS STERLING, 
not to ſay any thing of the immenſe lofs from waſte and 
pilfering, aſcertained, as will be hereafter particula rly. ex 
plained, to be one eighth of the groſs weights of the u? 
gars ſhipped, in conſequence of reftriftive Trade Laws, 
and 
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of the Planter's and his predeceſſors pockets 


(for I contend that the Duties ever have, and 


ever muſt fall on the Planter) under the 
ſanction of laws which his and their Repre- 
ſentatives never aſſented to. The levies at 
the rates they now are, and of which the 
Planter and his children will be plundered, 
on ſending the above quantity of Sugar and 


Rum to Great Britain, in the ſhort {pace of 


and prohibitory Duties: Whilft three fourths of their 
lands by being uneultivated, for want of reſources; 
have remainded unprofitable, as well to. the commer- 
clal intereſts as to themſelves individually. A national 
loſs of immenſe treaſure, which might have been reap- 
ed from their induſtry and wealth, as may be moſt eaſily 
conceived by the judiciousreader; although it will be now 


wholly unprofitable-to him to bring it under a ſpecific. 
calculation. This is ſpeaking ad rem et hominem : And 


he hopes every Planter, following the example, will 
bring it as much home to himſelf ; which alone has oc- 


ca ſioned him to offer his caſe to their notice; he has 
ſufficient inducement, without ever expecting A re- 
fund from Government, to take an active part in this 


very momentuous bufineſs to the welfare of all, even it 


he could only confider his own intereſt, as he knows, 
what in the couſe of the next twenty years, if the Du- 


ties do not ſooner overwhelm him, will be taken from 


him, over and above the loſſes he muſt ſuſtain from the 


waſte on all his Sugars ſhipped in their raw ſtate. The 
Author begs leave to obſerve, that if what has been ſo 
taken, was but to the amount of one half of this calcu- 
lation, or even one fourth, that, and the loſſes which 
are moſt evident, are wrongs ſufficiently glaring : He re- 
peats that his ſole inducement in offering his caſe to 
public view, is to excite his Brother Planters maturely 
to cgnſider their own, ' eee 
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twenty years from March 1781, will amount 
to conſiderably more than eighty thouſand 
pounds ſterling including the accumulating 
intereſt, beſides immenſe loſſes from waſte, 
and opportunities given for pilfering; which 
with the Impoſts, I ſhall hereafter ſpeak to 
more fully, will be in a great meaſure, if not 
wholly, added to the Planter's capital, to the 
diſcharge of his debts, to the increaſe of his 
Plantation, the Shipping Trade, Revenues, 
and to the conſumption of Manufactures; 
whilſt there is not a Hope for him, under the 
preſent circumſtances, to receive to the ſame 
period, if we have peace in our time, from 
the profits of a 5 employed of ſeventeen 
or eighteen thouſand pounds ſterling, more 
than eight, or nine thouſand pounds including 
all accumulating intereſts.* Whilſt Duties B. 
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| Methinks, 1 hear ſome ſhallow, lounging, Coffee- 
Houſe Politician ſay, * And ſo; dir, you think you ought 
to be ſuffered to reap a profit of near ninety thouſand 
pounds fterling in twenty years, from an Eftate that has 
only coſt you'ſeventeen thouſand ?? And why not, ſaga- 
cious Sir? Is not the importer of Indico and Cocoa, wha 
brings it from the Spaniſh Amierican ſettlements, now 
it is no longer the preduce of the Colonies of Eng- 
land, permitted to enjoy, the utmoſt profits on what 
he imports? It is no longer the queſtion, if the gains 
are four ſhillings and eight pence, or fifty pounds a hun- 
dred weight; if fuch profits can beat a duty, or not. 
Shall then the induſtry of the Platter be fettered, the 
profits of his honeſt toil be queſtioned, whilſt the 
Merchant is at liberty to enjoy the utmoſt advantages - 
of his trade? The inherent tights of man forbid it. 

int at W Engliſhmen 
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FF 
the raw produce of our lands, in the hands of 


the Cultivators, are exacted, there is no poſſi- 
Bigltihimen, however they have erred, muſt no longer 
violate thoſe dear, thoſe ſacred rights. A petty clerk 
quite at his eaſe, or a_ Contractor, has been fuffered 
to make 4 hundred thouſand pounds, or twice the mo- 
ney in half, or even leſs than a quarter of the time 
from fees of office, of otherwiſe, whilft the induſtrious 
Plamter's profit on his labour is weighed, is meaiured 
out to him] Rapine has pervaded every office of the 
ſtate, and has been connived at in all ranks of men; 
whilſt Induſtry has been deſtroyed by equal want of 
care in thoſe who fhould have been the guardians of 
the Peoples rights.—Is not the produce of their lands 
the harveſt of their induſtry? It is not earned at the ha- 
zard of their lives and fortunes ? Is it not the fruit of the 


_ Inheritance of their forefathers? Does not reaſon 


tell them, does not equity ſay that it. is more juſt 
that they Wo have toiled ſhould enjoy the pro- 
dace of their labours, than that it ſhould be partially 
taken. from them to ſupport that Goyernment to 
which* all ſhonld contribute in proportion?” It is not as 
open to you as it is to them? Come, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, and ſettle Sugar Plantations as our foreta- 
thers did, and enjoy theſe great advantages, theſe great 
profits, they will reward the ſweat of your brow for liy- 
ing in the Torrid Zone, but if you will not ſhare this with 
us, do not continue through envy, or from“ the power 
of the ſtrongeſt,” to rob us of our birthrights. Should 
it be ſaid that ſuch extraordinary ꝓrofits, by ſuddenly 
enriching us, will tend to introduce luxury and diſſipa- 
tion, I ſhall anſwer, that it is ſo much more to the advan- 
tage of the Manufactures and Trade of the Parent State 
which furniſhes all the articles of elegance and ſplendor. 
Does it not happen with Trade, with Manufactures : 
Shall therefore Commerce be diſcouraged, becauſe men 
may amaſs reſpectable fortunes? Perſevering induſtry 
ought to meet with ſtimulating rewards, to excite every 
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bility of our condition being better; but we, 
may note confidently expect, that the impoli- 
oy which induced Miniſters, upon an eventu- 
al riſe of the price of our produce, owing. to a 
decreaſe of the quantity at market, to lay the 
additional duty on Sugars, and the laſt five 
per cent. on the Impoſts, that gave birth to 
theſe Reflections and Animadverſions, which 
it is to be hoped will contribute to rouſe e- 
very candid Engliſhman in defence of Magna 
Charta, and the rights of his fellow-ſubjects, 
will have no influence on a virtuous Admini- 
ſtration *. 1 2661 fo IN I19Y 
Are 


man te ſimilar exertions. The gains of the Farmer 
and Planter, ſhould no more be limited than thoſe of the 
Manufacturer, and Trader. You my profpetous fellow 
ſubjects in England have the liberty to cultivate. your land 
and reap the whole fruits of your labor; but the more 
we have laboured, the more we have been .oppreſſed, 
by Duties being accumulated on Duties as our markets 
have riſen; whilſt your Farmers have the profits of ſuch 
events; They, and you, enjoying the Feen the 
comforts, the bleſſings of the Garden of the World, of a 
healthful climate, and Mill the greater bleſſings of the 
happy Conftitution of England, uninvaded in 1 
and fecurity, (deny ing it to us) free from the alatm 
of either domeſtic, or foreign enemies. The din of 
War, which you have turned on your Colonies, is not 
within the hearing of your farms 3 


Mr. L6EK#® has obſerved; that © Water (which is 
© necelfary to the exiſtence of man) generally bears no 
price, nor will yield any money, becauſe its quanti- 
e ty is immenſely greater than its vent, in moſt parts of 
© the world. But as ſoon as water comes any whete to 

be redueed into any proportion to its conſumption, 
| \ | i, e 2, 


% © 
Are the Farmers in England treated in the 
above unreaſonable manner? Are they load- 
ed with Duties when their Wheat riſes from 
three ſhillings and ſixpence, to ten ſhillings. 
a buſhel Are they from ſuch a caſual riſe of 
the value of the Produce of their lands, ſhack- 
led with impoſts that are to laſt from gene- 
ration, to generation, or utterly deſtroy them? 
No, Brethren; they are at liberty to enjoy 
ce the full fruits of their labour; they are free 
from all reſtrictions, from all Duties on the pro- 
duce of their lands, “ whilſt the Farmers of the 
Weſt-India Colonies groan under all the enu- 


<«< it begins preſently to have a price; and ſometimes 
* hath been ſold dearer than wine,” —— In Antigua 
water has ſold for more than one ſhilling per gallon, ſome 
trifle leſs than Rum has been fold for in England. It is 


well for the people of Antigua that a few years ago a rapa. 
cious Minifter did not conſider the price that neceſſary 
of life bore, he might, with nearly equal propriety, have 
Judged that ſuch an eventual riſe of the price would juf- 
tify laying on a Duty: as from time to time Miniſters 
have rhus been induced to impoſe on THE OTHER 
products of the Colonies. If ſuch policy as kindled 
the war had continued, the Coloniſts might have look - 
ed for this, from ſuch a Miniſter, 3 
When Wheat is ſcarce in reſpect of the demand, 
or vent for it, the price riſes, as two, or three good har- 
veſts make it cheap again, whatever the Farmer's Paro- 
chial Taxes or expences may be. Even the price 
of gold fluctuates, according to the demand, to the 
quantity at Market. On the coaſt of Guinea, there is 
frequently 2 difference of 100 per cent. in its value, 
in the very ſhort ſpace of a few days. All other com- 
modities are ſubject to the [ſame rule. | 


merated 


„„ 
merated inſupportable burdens, ſanctified by 
unconſtitutional laws. Every burden taken off 
the Planter tends to the extenſion of the ad- 
vantages I have before pointed out, and to the 
increaſe of people in the Weſt- Indies: Con- 
ſequently what they are unneceſſarily and un- 
reaſonably loaded with, has the contrary effect. 
The propoſition is ſelfevident, that there is not 
an individual but adds conſiderably more to 
trade whilſt reſident in the Weſt-Indies, than 
he would, in the ſame line of life, if confined to 
the Mother Country. It is therefore the In- 
tereſt of Great- Britain, in order to increaſe her 
Trade, her Manufactures, her Navigation, her 


public Revenues, dependent on her Com- 


merce with theſe Colonies, not only to re- 
move every oppreſſion from, but to give every 
encouragement to the induſtrious cultivators 
of that nobleſt of Plants, the SUGAR CANE ; 

which muſt remain the ſtaple produce whilſt 
they ſhall continue Colonies of any value, and 
which gives ſuch life and energy to the whole, 
(and to the power of the Mother Country as 
a maritime State) that the culture of no other 
plant can equal. Sir Joſiah Child in his diſ- 
_ courſe of Trade ſays, We may reckon, that 
*« for proviſions, clothes and houſhold goods, 
*« ſeamen, and all others employed for buil- 
« ding and fitting of ſhips, every Engliſhman 
% in Barbadoes and Jamaica creates employ= 
** ment for four men at home.” Other ſub» _ 
ſequent writers have ſaid for tent the latter 
e e is nearer the fact, if not the ex- 

act truth. 
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Phe Colonies TI Weſt- Indies, fitted by 
nature for the production of every 2 * that 
is common to the Eaſt- Indies, and of many 
valuable articles which European climates 
eannot bring to perfection, - are not cultivated 
European emigrants, as the Colonies 
on the Continent of North-America, in a 
3 meaſure are, at leaſt thoſe of the Nor- 
chern Proyinces, but by negro ſlayes purchaſed 
by the proprietors of the ſoil; who are them+ 
felves ſcarcely one fafteenth of the number of 
the preſent inhabitants, 

The acquiſition of theſe Iſlands gave the 
Engliſh no increaſe of people, until hey be- 
gan to be cultivated, and very few would they, 
at this day, have hag, if the Sugar Cane had 
been formerly as little profitable as in future 
it is like be; it is evident that the ſettling of 
them, and by the culture of that plant, 7 4 
Empire has aq increaſe of people, and that the 
{mall poi tion that appears to have been drawn 
from the Parent State cannot make them, 
by any means, be confidered as unprofitable 
drains to it; as the Colonies on the eee 
have been n There cannot be fewer 


75 * The produftsof different countriedand end 
right be neee into the Weſt-India Iſlands, and 


which are articles in Trage of great value, are almoſt in 


numerable: I be following may, however, be particular- 
| Ized, vis Tea, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, Cloves, Olives, 


hios, Pepper, Almonds, Dates, Currants, Raiſins, 
en . the IEG TOP Ty Ws Kc. 
ö an 


that holds his drinking water, the calabaſh 
out of which he drinks, the ſtool on which 
he fits, have this effect; he does not cut a 
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than four hundred and fifty thouſand negroes 
and mulattoes, including free people, in the 


ſeyeral Iſlands that did belong to England ; who 


all contributed to the conſumption of her 


Manufactures, and to the increaſe of her Com- 


merce : for every human creature in civilized 
States muſt, in ſome degree, contribute to 
theſe by what is eat, drank, worn, or other- 


wiſe made uſe of. The conſumption of the 


Sugar and Rum every negro makes, the jar 


ſtick without it. On an average they may 
be computed to be worth to Trade and the 


| State at leaſt ſixteen 8 ſterling each per 


annum. The nation has then a gain of people 
equal to near two millions, in reſpect to the 
value each individual is of, to be ſettled in 
Great-Britain and Ireland, for four hundred 


fifty thouſand of the lowgf claſs of people 


there ought not to be compted as worth more 
to 'Trade and the State than four pounds each 
per annum, This gain may be much more 
than doubled, by giving encouragement to 
theſe Colonies: Jamaica alone is capable of 
giving full employ to an additional number 
of negroes equal to the four hundred and fifty 
thouſand theſe Iſlands are now ſuppoſed to 
contain, N 
But for theſe Colonies, they who now are, 
and may hereafter he, ſuch uſeful laboring 
ſubjects had remained ſavages in the wilds of 
Africa, or been deſtroyed by their naturally 
N „ TY ſavage 
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ſavage outrages, or by thoſe of their fellow 
 Barberians *, amongſt whom perpetual war is 
| It is not a queſtion with ſome naturaliſts but that 
many of the negroes imported from Africa partake of 
the brute creation; not long ſince a cargo of them arri- 


ved in Jamaica, whoſe hands had little or no ball to the 


- thumbs, whoſe nails were more of the claw kind than 
_ otherwiſe; and their want of intellectual faculties was 
very apparent. Every planter knows that there are ne- 
groes, who will for ever remain almoſt as much unin- 
ormed as when they were firſt bought, that they cannot 
be humanized as others are, that they will remain, with 
N to their underſtanding, but a few degrees remo- 
ved from the ouran-outang ; and from which many ne- 
groes may be ſuppoſed, without any very improbable 
conjecture, to be the offspring. It is an undoubted fact 
that thoſe brutes will copulate with the female of the 
human ſpecies, that they, and the whole baboon tribe, 
have the ſtrongeſt propenſity for them; — even the mon- 
key ſhews the violence of his inclinations at their appear- 
ance. May it not then be fairly conjectured, that the 
female negroes who live wandering in the wilds of Af- 
rica, are, there, frequently ſurpriſed and deflowered by 
the ouran-outang, or other ſuch brutes; that from 
thence they become reconciled, as women who are more 
civilized eaſily are, to ſimilar attacks, and continue to 
cohabit with them. If this be granted, the Coloniſts of 
the Weſt-Indies are inſtrumental in humanizing the 
deſcendants of the offspring of even brutes, (for a gene- 
ration or two will change their nature, as much as the 
negro is changed to a mullato, muſtee, or quadroon, by 
the intercourſe of the whites and blacks) to the honour 
of the human ſpecies, and to the glory of the diving 


A few quotations in er of my argument I truſt 
will not be unacceptable to the intelligent reader: 
Their beftial, or fœtid ſmell, which they all have in 
a greater, or leſs degree; the Congos, Aradas, and 
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r 
waging ; even for the horrid purpoſe of eating 
their enemies. Theſe Cannibals within their 
"\ 5 native 


Angolas particularly the latter, who are likewiſe the 
_ ++ moiſt ſtupid of the negro race, are the moſt offenſive. 
<< This ſcent in ſome of them is ſo exceſſive ſtrong, eſpe- 
** cially when their bodies are warmed by exerciſe or an- 
ger, that it continues in places where they have been 
near a quarter of an hour. In general, they are void 
of genius, and ſeem almoſt incapable of making any 
* progreſs in civility and ſcience. Their barbarity to 
{ their children debaſes their nature even below that of 
„ brutes. They have no moral ſenſation ; no taſte but 
for women, gormandizing, and drinking to exceſs ; 
no wiſh but to be idle. Their children, from their 
* tendereſt years, are ſuffered to deliver themſelves up 
s to all that nature, or paſſion, ſuggeſts to them They 
are repreſented by all authors as the vileſt of the hu- 
* man kind, to which they have little more pretenſion 
« of reſemblance than what ariſes from their exterior 
« form. Their brutality ſomewhat. diminiſhes, when 
«« they are imported young, after they become habitua- 
*« ted to cloathing and a regular diſcipline of life: But 
many are never reclaimed, and continue ſavages, in 
every ſenſe of the word, to their lateſt period. 

„ Themonkeykind or anthropomorphits, ſo called by 
{* naturaliſts, becauſe they partake more or leſs of the hn- 
„ man ſhape and diſpoſition ; in which we abſerve the 
„ palpable links which unites the human race with the 
* quadruped, not in exterior form alone, but in the in- 
« telleQual quality. The variety of them is ſo great, 
«6 that a complete catalogue has never yet been made. 
« As far, however, as they are yet deſcribed, we trace 
from the cynocephalus, which moſt reſembles quadru- 

e peds, in the ſhape of its head, through a variety of the 
_ «« ape-kind, which have tails and pouches, to thoſe which 
« haye thort tails, and ſomewhat more of the human 
6 yiſage ; to thoſe which have no tails, who have a cal - 
« lous breech, whoſe feet ſerve occaſionally for hands, 
« and who more occaſionally. move on all four, than 


1 grect, to the cephus or gibbon; from theſe we come 
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native woods would to perpetuity have re- 
mained unprofitable to England it not brought 


: N into 


eto che oran-otang ſpecies, who have ſome trivial re- 
*+ ſemblance to the ape-kind, but the ſtrongeſt fimilitude 
to mankind, in countenance, figure, ſtature, organs 
** ereCt poſture, actions or movements, food, temper, and. 
manner of living, His rok x or JAMAICA. 


The oran-ontang has no pouch, tail, or calloſity, 

% on his hind parts; theſe parts, and the calves of His 
legs, are plump · and fleſhly, differing entirely from the 
ape and monkey. All his teeth are the ſame as the 

** human, . face is broad, naked, and tawney, his ears, 
** hands, feet, head, and belly, are likewiſe without hair, 
and of the ſame tawney complexion : the hair, or 
„ wool, of his head, is like the human ſpecie; he grows 
* from five to fix feet, BuyFFov. 


The noſe is flat, as is the noſe of a negro, the breaſt 
| * of the females furniſned with two paps, and they are 
0 ſabje&t to. the periodical flux. The latter charaQe- 
* riſtic is equally common to the monkey-clafs. 22 
A His roRY oF JAMAICA. 


Lx Couprz, in his Memoirs of China, aſſerts that 
« jn the Straits of Morocco he ſaw ſome that walked 
* ere, and had faces like thofe of the Hottentots of the 
Cape of Good Hope. They made a noiſe like a young 
*« child; their paſſions appeared with a lively expreſſion 
in their countenances ; they ſeemed to be of a tender 
*« diſpoſition, and would kiſs and embrace thoſe they 
* were fond of.” e e AP 


Mx. Noe. ſpeaks of apes, which he faw in Guinea, 
t and calls Barris, who walked erect, and had more gra- 
++ vity, and appearance of underſtanding than any other 
* of the ape-kjnd, and were paſſionately fond of women.” 


Ls, upon authority of ſome voyage writers, af- 
firms, © that they converſe together in a kind of Alert 
| PO | | ws | Alale 


3 
into action at the expence and riſque ef 
the Planters; by whom they are made uſeful 

* , induſtrious 


1 diale& ; that they poſſes thoughts and reflection, &c.” 
but Buffon ſuſpects, that Linnęæus has confounded the 
* albinoe with the oran-outang.“ | 

t is alſo averred, that they endeavour to ſurprize 
and carry off negro women info their woody retreats, 
5+ in order to enjoy them.“ | | 


Le Brosst fays, he knew a negro woman at Loango 
in Guinea, who had refided three years with them; he 
aſſerts, that they grow to the height of fix and ſeven feet, 
have vaſt muſcular ſtrength, and defended themſelyes 


Mr. Goss reports, that they refemble mankind i 
all their actions; a male and female he had, covered Jul 
their hands thoſe parts which modeſty forbids to expaſe, 
I gazed at, I | 


Goar ſays, that a female he faw at Java reſembled 
ſtrongly ſome Hottentot women he had ſeen her ſta- 


ture was very large. 


Francis PYRARD reports, he found the Barris in the 
vice of Sierra Leon in Guinea; that if properly in- 
&ed when young, they become very good ſervants, 


The Indians aſſociate him with the human race, un- 
« der the appellation of Oran-outang, or Wild Man. 
« He is a creature sui GENER15; he fills up the ſpacebe- 
«© tween mankind and the ape, as this and the monkey- 
tribe ſupply the interval that is between the oran- u- 
55 tang and quadrupeds.“ ByFFon, Wy 


$ They live in woods (as almoſt all Africa, on the 
** coaſt of Guinea is uncultivated) the negroes and In- 
* dians believe them to be wild men, They conceive 
* ſtrong paſſiens for the negro women, coveting their 
i embraces; they have a conformity in the organs of 
N | | _ generation 


„ 

uſeful, induſtrious members of. ſociety, and 

from a ſavage become a civilized race. To the 
ö | few 


generation with the human ſpecies, and propagate in 
the ſame manner; all their females ſuckle their young. 
++ What are the Hottentots? They are, ſay the nioſt 
**. credible. writers, a people certainly very ſtupid, and 
«« very brutal. In many reſpects, they are more Ike 
** beaſts than men; their complex1on is dark, they are 
** ſhort and thick-ſet; their noſes flat, their lips very 
thick and big, their teeth exccedingly white, but very 
long and ill ſet, their hair black and curled like wool; 
they are very nimble, and run with a ſpeed that is 
** almoſt incredible. They are, taking all things toge- 
„ ther, one of the meaneſt nations on the face of the 
earth.“ RoGGEwEIN's VOYAGE. | 


+ Has the Hottentot (whom we allow human) from 
«+ this portrait, a more manly. hgure than the oran- 
« outang.—T hat the oran-outang and ſome races of 
* black men are nearly allied, is, I think, more than 
„ probable. The ſole diſtinction between them and 
man conhiſts.in the meaſure of intellectual faculties. 
In theſe they do not ſeem at all inferior to many of 
* the negro race; with ſome of them it is credible that 
they have the moſt intimate connection and confan - 
* guinity. I he amorous intercourſe between them, pro- 
* bably, is much, more frequent than is known, the ne- 
0 groes themſelves bear teſtimony that ſuch actually hap - 
*« pens; and it is certain that both races agree perfectly 
© wellin laſciviouſneſs of diſpoſition.” HisT. Jamarca. 


Descerivains fort ẽſtimable, pours'etre fieades relation 
illuſoires que des voyageurs ont prete aux Americains des 
vices et des vertus qu ils n'ont pas, un heroiſme qui leur 
eſt en connue, et un portion de bonheur dont ils ſeroint 
re'ellement tres fach-s de jouir. 11 yu ſans doute, un mi- 
Jieu dans ces-exces; et nous nous flattons dePavoir ſaiſi, 
en reduiſant J Americain ſauvage a ſon inſtinct animal. 
Þs n'eſt proprement ni ve tueux; ni mechant, —_ 
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few emigrants from Europe who are ſettled 
in theſe Iſlands, and who are chiefly neceſſa- 


; 125 
motif auroit il de Tetre? La Timidits de ſon ame; la 
foĩbleſſe de ſon eſprit, la neceflitats, de ſe procurer ſa ſub- 


fiſtence au ſein de la diſette, Pempirede la ſuperſtition, et 
les influences du climat, Vegarent, et Vegarent tres loin; 
mais il ne s en apparcoit pas. Son bonheur eſt de ne 
nſer, de reſter 5 une inaction parfaite, de dormer 
ee detre ſe ſoucier de rien quand fa faim eſt ap- 
aiſce, et de ne ſe ſoucier que des moyens de trouver ſa 
nourriture quand appetit le tourmente. Il ne conſtru | 
iroit pas de cabane, fi le froid et Vinclemence de Pair 
ne l'y forgoit. | II ne ſortiroit pas de fa cabane s'il n'ent 
Etoit cha: par le beſoin : ſa raiſon ne veillit pas; il 
reſt en enfant juſ qua la mort, ne prevoit rien, ne per- 
fectionne rien, et laiſſe la nature degenerer i ſes yeux, 
ſous ſes mains, ſans jamais l'encourager, et ſans la tirer 
ſon aſſouſſeſſiment. Foncitrement pareſeux pars naturel, 
il eſt vindicatif par foibleſſe, et atroce dans fa vengeance, 
parce qu'il eſt lui- meme inſenſible: n'ayentrien à perdre J 
que la vie, il regarde tous ſes ennemis comme ſes meur- 
triers. Si ſes projets de vengeance ẽtoient toujours ſou- 
tenous par le courage de les exEcuter, il n'y auroit pas, 
d'animal plus terrible, et il $'eroit auſſi dangereux aux 
Europt᷑ans, qu'il Feſt à Vegard des petites hordes de ſa 
nation avec les quelles il eſt en guerre et qui n'etant pas 
plus braves que lui rendent la partie plus egale, et eterniſ- 
ſent les combats. Quand on decouvrit le Canada en 
1523, Les Iroquois faiſoient la guerre aux Hurons, et 
ils la ſont encore aujourd' huis le temps n'a ni adouci; 
leur haine, ni epuile leur vengeance. Ignorans, com- 
me des ſauvages ne connoiſlant, rien dans la nature 
eutiere, ils ſont, et doivent etre timide, credules, et 
conſequent, | ſuperſtitieux. Des que les viellard ſont 
epuiles, et decrepit, perſonne ne les aides, ou les ſecours: 
on ne les apporte pas meme a manger, et ils periſſent le 
plus miſerablement du monde, 11s meurent pliens de 
vie; parce quils manquent de viguer pour chaſeur, et 
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ty as ſuperintendants to the labouring riegt ces; 
is the Parent State indebted for this * 

p +. 


qu ils ne mariquent pas abſolument de forces pour reſpirer 
encore long temps. Leur petits, dont ils devroitit ètre ſe- 
conrtes, ne monter pas le moindre retour de tendreſſe 
pour les ſoins de leur education. Cependant on 1 
Tag, nc e malgrè ce caractere n les ſau- 
iu 


e, ne {ont pas barbares, mais que les peuples civis 
ies le ſont : Ce jugement outre eſt celui d an miſan- 
thrope, ou d'un infenſe qui s'etudie triſtement 4 
chercher des motifs pour hair le genre-humain. Si les 
crimes font frequents chez les natiotis les plus polices, 

il ne faut en accuſer les ſciences, ni les arts, ni les loix, 
mais la lachete de ceux qui ne $'oppoſent pas au crimes. 
 —Les Naturels de la Californie ne paroiſſent pas avoir 
requ de la nature une portion d'intelligence ſuperieure 

4 Iinftin& des animaux de leur peninfule. * a 
RECRZAcHES PAHIL OSO HIS. 


As it is with the Indians of America and of Califor- 
nia, fo is it with the Negroes of Africa, and with the 
fvages of all climates. Man in the State of Nature 
has nothing more than animal inſtinct to direct him: 
Ideas are created by the poliſßʒ Which education (the ſo- 
dial intercourſe of man with man) gives to human na- 
trite : endowed with the faculty of ſperch, provided with 
hands, he would, nevertheleſs, not hade an idea of the pro- 

| =ij uſe of either, if, from his infancy, hedwelled amon 

-Brutes only, ———Are theſe Beings when under the 
cofitroul of their maſters in the Weſt-Indies, in ſuch a 
"Miſerable fitnation as in the State of Nature? Are the 
old and decrepit deſerted and ſuffered toperiſh for want? 
No, the humane feelings of Man in his Civilized 
Rare forbids it "Theſe poor creatures have, at leaſt, 
as much attention paid to their wants by their maſters, 
as the impotent poor, in moſt pariſhes in England, 
Have by the generality of the church-wardens, and pro- 
bably, ſuch poor fare better in England than in moſt 
parts of Europe, although not altogether ſo well as 
thoſe in the Weſt-Indies. For more on this * 

vide 
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„„ 
of ſuch valuable ſubjects; for an increaſe to 
her ſhipping, which the mines of Mexico 
and Peru can' never give to the kingdom of 
Spain, as well as for all the treaſures that 
flow (as rivers run into tlie ſea,) from theſe 
- fruitful countries into its boſom. ?? 
As the Planters pay, fo they wholly and 
ſorely bear the burden of the Duties. Muſco- 
vado, or raw Sugars, have at no period, per- 
manently, riſen in price in conſeguence of what 
the impbrter has paid. A propoſition that 
ef if it be allowed, and I ſee no poſſi- 
5 of its being denied wf any degree of 
candour, all argument to ptove that ſuch char- 
ges fall on the conſuther. They have it not 
in their power to fix the price of Sugars, ot 


* 


Lide chap. 1. Bock 3. Hiſtory of Jamaica, and Buffon's 
Natural Hiſtory. om © 
What is ſaid above of negroes may be thought forei 
to the work, but if well weighed, will, I think, be 
Judged not improper from a Weſt-India Planter, who 
treats of the Rights of Man.— To enſlave other human 
beings, who were in a ſtate of freedom and happineſs, 
whilit he complains of the uſurpations of his own rights; 
ſeems a contradiction to his doctrine: But if the con- 
troul we maintain over them, is proved to be for their 
good, and to the welfare of ſociety; that it is, probably, 
taming of brutes, at all events giving the qualities of 
man to beings, whether brutes, or not, who would 

otherwiſe remain to the lateſt period ſavages, and can- 
nibals, theirs and our rights will appear in very diffe- 
rent points of view. Give them the rights of Nature, 
they are Slaves, they are miſerable wretches, deſtitute 
of every comfort of life * n 
* « The conſumption of our own people, is the beſt 
| © and 
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to add the charges attending their export; 
they are under the abſolute neceſſity of bring- 
ing their goods to as early a market as poſſi- 
ble; they do not, cannot keep them, but to 
a loſs as to quantity. The Planter muſt ſup- 
ply the duties, the inſurance, the freight, and 
other ſhipping charges (for which he ſtands 
In advance) as expeditiouſſy as he poſfiblecan, to 
enable him to pay the expences, e the 

culture of his plantations, whether he has any 
thing left to ſupport himſelf and family or not. 
The price of Muſcovado depends on the 
quality, on the demand the refiners have for 
their Sugars, and on the quantity of goods at 
the market, if there is no combination to af- 
fect it. An eventual riſe may happen from 
the loſs of Tobago, St. Kitts, or other iſlands 
that may fall, or from the loſs of fleets, or loſſes 
ſuſtained by hurricanes, inundations, inſurrecti- 
ons, martial law, and other misfortunes and ea- 
ſualties ; it may likewiſe happen from ſpecula- 
tors in trade, from the conſumption of this 
„ commodity's 
«* and greateſt market for the product and manufactures 
* of our own country.“ BRITISH MERCHANT. | 
This our factors conſtantly tell us, by never procu- 
ring the ſmalleſt payment for our caſks, even now that 

| the puncheons coft here four pounds ten ſhillings each. 
One {mall inftance of the happy effects of the bleſſed Ame- 
rican war. If, Countrymen, your Factors have it not 
in their power to add the Price of the caſk to that given 
for your goods old by them, although they never fail 
to charge a handſome price for the package of every thing 
they ſend you, it is moſt evident they cannot have it in 
their power to add the Dutics.—But your factors 2 
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tommodity's making its way to clafſes of 

ople, both at home and in foreign parts, 
Peßere unuſed to it. Should Raw Sugars 
have a caſual riſe, or even a permanent one, 
to five pounds per hundred, no man will ad- 
vance ſuch an abſurd doctrine as, that it is in 
conſequence of the Impofis. Common ſenſe muſt 
tell every one, and every honeſt and impartial 
man muſt ſay, they would be worth juſt as much 
if the additional Impoſts had not been laid on; 
they are therefore moſt evidently taken out of 
the profits of the Planter's labour. Conſider 
how it would be, had hey been equal to twen- 
ty ſhillings, or five pounds (as under ſome fu- 
ture il]-adviſed Adminiſtration may be dread- 
ed, if the preſent grievances be not removed, 
or do not ſooner deſtroy us) would Muſcova- 
does have, in that caſe, fold at an equivalent 
price? Conſider. how it will be on the event 
of a peace, when, it may be ſuppoſed, Raw 
Sugars from Jamaica will fall to thirty fhil- 
lings on an average, and when the Duties muſt 
equally be paid . The Planter muſt of ne- 
ceflity import the produce of his lands into 


tell you that you are nap for the one and the other in 

the price; and | will ſay to them, Ad'autres Meſſieurs 
ee ſont des contes : Are we ſuch machines that every 
man thinks he may play on the Planter? - 
Els it conſonant Lith common juſtice, thus to ſettle a 
permanent tax on ſuch a fluctuating trade, ſupported at 
great «Iv and hazard, by a ſmall part of the ſubjects 
of the Empire? Juſtice and policy are often diſſonant. 


Politicians may ſay, that policy zu/tzfies injuſtice; per- 
haps it may be between nation and nation, but where ſub- 
tels only are concerned, they thould ever acord. 


Great 
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Great Britain, or Ireland, even when his goods 
ceaſe to yield him a reaſonable profit. Let 
them, therefore, and it is hoped the pre- 
ſent Miniſter alſo will, draw the concluſi- 
on. The Merchant is not fo hardly dealt by; 
he may forbear to traffic in any particular ſpe- 
cies of merchandize, when it ceaſes to give 
him a profit. | 

From the injurious effects of the enormous 
Imnpoſts now payable, as they muſt dimi- 
niſh the Planters income, the ſmaller Planta- 
tions will in the courſe of two or three years, 
upon theeventof a peace, be given up; the con- 
tigent charges of theſe being ſuch, that there 
are few of them which mult not, neceſſarily, 
be, in many inſtances, at as great, or nearly 
as great expences, as eſtates making three, 
four, or five times as much. The produce of 
Plantations, in general, will not give the Pro- 
prietors three, many of the ſmaller, not one 
per cent. if any 588 8 on their capital employ- 
ed. The groſs produce of eſtates making one 


If the freight was at twenty ſhillings per hundred, as 
was paid from Nevis during a preceding war, and which 
may yet happen here, the inſurance, as now, at thirty per 
cent. and the levies at twelve ſhillings and three pence 
halfpenny, with the advanced price on every thing neceſ- 
ſary to carry on his buſineſs, even the preſent ſcarcity of 
op at market, which has raiſed the price, we are ad- 
viſed, to ſeventy five and eighty ſhillings per hundred 
weight, would ſcarcely give m, Ba profit to the ſmaller 


Planters. The advance of freight- would be equal to 
eight pounds, eight ſhillings ſterling on every fourteen: 
hundred weight. Let the Planter dedu& this from the 
2 nett proceeds of an eſtate making one hundred 

ogſheads, and he will aſſent to the truth of the propo- 


hundred 


tion. 
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* A ſketch of annual contingent charges; 


1.631 


hundred hogſheads of Sugar and fifty punch⸗ 


eons of Rum has been ſhewn to be, in thoſe 


times, only equal to fourteen hundred pounds 
ſterling: Out of which is to be deducted af 
leaſe eight hundred pounds ſterling annually, 
for contingent charges.“ The negroes be- 


longing 


is which it 
appears that they muſt be conſiderably more than eight 
hundred pounds fterling; excluſive of Inſurance, Du- 
ties, Freight, Warehbufe-room, Shipping, and other 
ancidental expences * Europe ; VIZ. 


The . Overſee 120 Amount brought up 920 
A Diſtiller 50 Oznaburgh,blanket; 
Two under-fervants 80 hats, handkerchlets 


565 
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Maintenance ofthem-- + By. knives, ſciſ- 80 
ſelvesand horſes, with rs, thread, nee- 
expences of ſlaves for dles, beads | 
attendarits 3 Medicines and Sur- 
Wear and tear ofliouſ- 2 48 geon's attendance, 60 
At furniture with neceſſaries for 
Aer Carpen-z gy the hat houſs 
ter's work Hogſheads 62 is 
Copperfmith& Black- Puncheons , 75 
{mith's work, and to Axes, hoes,waintire, } 
make good all wear 0 bills, axle- trees, cat- | 
and tear of coppers, 150 fle e ains; lamps, 
rating bars, ſtills, mill lamp-oil, ſaws, coo- g 
Prater, gude eons, &c. J ak and | | 
Coppers and ſtillhang- er's tools; fails, 
ing and all other ma- (50 * N ;&c. 
ſon's work 
Herrings 60 Wharfage aud ſtör⸗ 49 1% 
— age here 
Amount carried up 920 Taxes 6 [- 
— be Y — 
9941. 5s. ſter. Cur. 1392 
G : _ "Tha 
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longing to ſuch Sugar Works, may be eſtima- 


ted to amount in number to one hundred and 
fifty, and their value to be fifty pounds ſterling 
one with the other ; a loſs of, at leaſt, five per 
cent. may reaſonably be calculated including 


the expences of maintaining, cloathing, taxes, 


& c. &c. of children from their birth till fit 
for labour, and of the old, infirm, and ſuperan- 
Nuated Htifeleſs people; of whom there are 
fix at leaſt; and twenty children under ten 
years, upon old ſettled Plantations of this 
deſcription. 'The Creole Negroes, before they 
become fit for labour, are not leſs expenſive to 
the Proprietors, than thoſe from Guinea; 
which coſt, on an average, at leaſt ſixty pounds 
ſterling before they can be made of any eſſential 
%. This will amount to three hundred and 

r ell ſeyventy 


Thus it appears that the reſidium, which I had left the 
ſmaller Planters to live upon, is really exhauſted in 


ammu e without a ſingle pair of ſhoes. 


or any thing elſe bought for the Planter, his wife and 
Children: Indeed I know notwhat they will have to ſup- 
port themſelves and families, unleſs they ſhall act in 
the double capacity of Overſeer and Diſtiller (and ftarve 
the cauſe in other inſtances) they will then fave thoſe 
wages, and may have fat pork and fiſh to eat. But I 
humbly conceive that a man who has a capital of ſeven- 
teen or eighteen thouſand pounds ſterling, has a right 

xpect to appear in the ſtile, and ſupport the charac - 


toe 
ter of a Gentleman. He ſurely richly deſerves it who 


lives inthe Weſt-Indies and employs ſuch a capital there. 
Let us ſuppoſe the Proprietor of an eſtate in land 
% keeps it in his own hands, he will employ ſlaves, vaſ- 
fals, or ſervants to work for him. If he employs ſlaves 
in great numbers he muſt have Overſeers to 0 4 
fem at work, and as many under - ſervants and tradeſ- 
| 2 5-3 66 men 
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ſeventy five pounds per annum. , The cattle 
and mules cannot be eſtimated at a leſs va- 
, e | lue 


* men as are neceflary to procure him all the convenĩ- 


% ences he ſhall require to carry on the buſineſs, and to 


maintain and preſerve every thing in order. 


„In this economy he muſt allow thoſe ſlaves not 
* only neceſſary maintainance, but their children like- 
« wiſe. He muſt allow the Overſeers of the ſlaves advan- 
tages and rewards proportionate to the authority he 
gives them. A flave is worth, at leaſt, double the 
* quantity of land which ſerves to breed up a child, for 
* half the children who are born, die before ſeventeen, 
« ſo that two children muſt be reared up, on an aver- 
age, to have one fit for labour; it is true, the one half 
* of the children, who die before ſeventeen, die faſter 
in the firſt than in the following years: But the time 
5 the mothers loſe in producing and attending them, is 


** tobeconſidered ; their value, or price, ought therefore 
to anſwer, cœteris paribus to the quantity of land em- 
ployed to breed up two ſlaves to maturity.” 


* 


GREAT-BR1ITIAN's TRUE SYSTEM, 
Seventy acres in proviſions may, reaſonably, be aſſign- 
ed for the maintaining, in bread kind, of one hundred 
and fifty negroes, and the value of the proviſions raiſed 
on this quantity of land, may, as reaſonably, be eſtima- 
ted at twelve pounds per acre: Befides this, an allow- 
ance of at leaſt ten ſhillings a year, for each negro, muſt 
be made for ſalt, herrings, and other occaſional animal 
food. If nine hundred and fifteen pounds, the amount 
of this, is required to ſupport one hundred and fifty ne- 
oes, and two thirds only of what the parent conſumes 
1s ſuppoſed ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of a child until 
twelve years old, and this is calculated as only equal to 
four pounds, its food is of the value of forty eight 
pounds. Thus it is proved by the above quotation, (a 
rational way of making the eſtimate, and more perfect 
than any other that I have met with) that its value to the 


Maſter cannot be conſidered (withaut taking into the 
account, Poll and Parochial Taxes, Surgeon's attendance, 


G 3. 9 5 Medicines, 


s. 


y 


* 
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lue than fifteen hundred pounds ſterling ; a lofs 
of ten per cent. may be calculated, at a medi- 
um, on theſe, which will amount to one hun- 
.dred and fifty pounds, Deduct then theſe 
three ſums from the proceeds on the ſales, and 
the Planter vill be left with leſs than two hun- 
dred pounds to make good all calculations not 
here included, all unforeſeen and unavoidable 
loſſes, from martial law, hurricanes, epide- 
mical diſorders, fires, earthquakes, inunda- 
tions and inſurrections,“ to pay himſelf for 
his labour, the devoting his lite to baniſhment 
in an unhealthy climate, and wretched country, 
deſtitute of many neceſſaries and of almoſt all 
the comforts which the Inhabitants of Europe 
enjoy with eaſe and ſecurity; and for a capi- 
tal employed in this buſineſs of at leaſt ſe- 
3 if not twenty thouſand pounds ſter- 
There may be ſome few inſtances where 
local advantages, or other adventitious cir- 
cumſtances, may make it not quite ſo bad, 
but I conceive this to be an eſtimate in favour 
of the Planters, who I fear, will not univer- 
ſally experience it to be even ſo profitable, A 
profit of not one third of what might have 
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Medicines, Clothing, and other incidental charges equal 

do at leaſt thirty ſhillings per annum) at ſo low a rate ag 

| I have given it, of ſixty pounds ſterling or eighty four 

_ 855 dl Bagg 

* Againſt the latter it is as much the intereſt of Go- 
yernment to guard us, as againſt foreign enemies. 

FOO | Planter 
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beenreceived, had the upfortunate induſtrious 

_ Planter placed his monies in the public funds ; 
and flumbered away his life in the in- 
dolent pleaſures that engage thouſands of 

. drones in Fngland, from their firſt appearance 
IN THE WORLD, until they fink into the 

grave and oblivion; paſſing away as a ſhadow, 
without leaving poſterity a trace of uſeful 
exertion to mark their former exiſtence! 


If from ſuch ſmall returns, they ſhall (as 
] have ſaid they will) be obliged to give up 
the culture of the Sugar Cane, the greater 
part of their capital, their Mills, Boiling Hou- 
ſes, Curing Houſes, Still Houſes, Ferment- 
ing Houſes, Rum Stores, Traſh Houſes, and 
other buildings, muſt inſtantly become a heavy 
incumbrance ; as they will have no further 
uſe for ſuch works: Should the miſchief, 
- however, ſtop there, it would be well for 
- them, for the Colonies, for the Trade, the 
| Manufactures, the Navigation, and the Re- 
y venues of Great Britain. But, alas! what a 
a diſmal proſpe& further opens to the view! 
\ Even the total deſtruction of theſe the moſt 
> - uſeful part of the Planters. From their num- 
bers it is that the whole receives ſtrength and 
ſecurity: If the dictates of humanity ſhould not 
be ſufficiently prevalent, interęſt ſhould influ- 
ence the greater Planters to give them every 
ſupport ; as the peculiar attention of the legi- 
ſlature ought to be extended towards them, 
| | ES... even 
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even in partial immunities, rather then let 
them fink under their preſent loads. To the 
culture of what other profitable branch of 
Trade can their lands be applied? Few, or 
none of the Sugar Plantations will, anſwer 
for Indico, or Tobacco, the two moſt valua- 
ble Plants known in this hemiſphere, next to 
the Cane: Tobacco in particular, would 
only anſwer when planted upon the very rich- 
eſt of the old lands. But, alas ! ſhould they 
turn out well for the culture of theſe plants, 
the Duties, already enormouſly great on To- 
bacco, would be increaſed, and Indico would, 
probably, ſoon experience its former fate, in 
being ſubjected to ſuch, as would render it 
equally unprofitable. * 

Fatal experience, as it has not, ſo it moſt 
Jikely will not warn unwiſe Gnanciers | The 
fame fate will await the Sugar Trade, which 
has attended the other, ſhould ſuch a Miniſtry - 
unexpectedly ariſe, and perſiſt in the impolitic, 
and unjuſt means of raiſing a revenue on the 
produce of our Plantations whilſt 3 in the hands 


* Upon England's * loft the Maryland and Vir: 
ginia trades, ſome few Planters in Jamaica, St. Vincent, 
and other Iflands were induced to fell woods and clear 
lands to cultivate Tobacco; which they did with conſi- 
derable profit ; but the late Miniſtry gave an early check 
to their induſtry, having, in the uſual impolicy of our 
commercial councils, begun about eighteen months 
ſince to add Duties to the former Impoſts and poſſibly 
might have doubled the taxes (had they continued in 
power) „upon the remaining Inhabitants, dreading the 


* loſs of favor if they ſhould ſuffer = Revenue to fink. K 


wo F 
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of the Cultivatorse. Let me . aſk. a few 


queſtions of thoſe who have aſſerted, that the 
burdens of all Duties falls on the CONSU. 


'MERS:; Had thoſe on Indico not fallen on 
the Cultivators, would the inhabitants of 


Jamaica have neglected its cultivation? Could 


that important branch of Trade otherwiſe have 


been ſo loſt to Great-Britain, or occaſion Go- 


vernment to offer a bounty, tho' to no pur- 


poſe, to encourage her Coloniſts to re-aflume 
the culture of that valuable plant? As ta 


Coffee, Cotton, Ginger, Cocoa, or other export» 
able commodities. which are alſo loaded with 


Duties, their value would be fo leſſened, from 


the increaſe of their Cultivation, that the Plan- 


ters would be left with their goods on their 


N hands, as a reward for their toil and Attention, 


after having paid Duties, Freight, Inſu- 
Were 


As the then Miniſter expected and intended that 


| the late additional Duty ſhould be borne B the Conſu- 


mers, ſo was it formerly thought that the Duties on In- 
dico could not affect the Cultivators of that Plant; and 


until, the effects were woefully proved, it was too uni- 


yerſally believed that ALL DU "TIES FELL ON THE 


, CONSUMERS. 


+ The cultivation of the A in Jamaica, has been 
totally deſtroyed within theſe twenty years, by the moſt 
injudicious, wanton, and unwarrantable impoſition of a 


DUTY. This uſeful drug had been imported into Great- 


Britain in rather larger quantities, about that time, than 


for ſome years preceding: The Miniſtry, from this, miſ- 
conceiving that the Planters profits would bear a pa? 


load of Duties, or, as they lately have, that 1 
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Were they to raiſe Cattle and Proviſions, 
which could only be conſumed in the Iſland, 
of theſe there would ibe ſoon ſuch an abundance, 

as would render them of no value, with reſ- 
pect to traffic. What then are the Proprie- 
tors of ſmall Sugar Eſtates to do? Why, they 
muſt fell their lands, their works, their ne- 
groes, their cattle, pay their debts, and, if 
they can get thither, ſtarve in England; or 
emigrate to ſome other country, where they 
may enjoy the fruits of their labour“; for 
from the decreaſe of the value of every thing, 
they muſt not expect more than will pay their 
debts, if fortunately they can get as much, 
| even if they do not gwe one half of the late 


fall on the Conſumers, added no leſs a ſum than four 
pence to the then Duty of two pence per pound. The 
poor Planters, who were thus made to pay that which 
exhauſted the profits of their trade, were under the ne- 
ceſſity of IMMEDIATELY giving up the culture of 
the Plant, + having their goods left on their hands, as a 
$* reward for their labours .” Thus was this article of 
commerce Joſt to the Iſland : The more to be regretted, 
as it requires little, or no capital to carry on the cultiva- 
tion; it comes to perfection on the worſt of foils, even 
on the moſt rocky hills, was cultivated by the ſmaller 
Planters only, nd would have given a profitable employ- 
ment to the pooreſt of the people, who now ſtand much 
in need of means to employ themſelves and their lands 
to any advantage. | 

* 'This effect, though from a different cauſe, happened 
in ſome degree ſoon after the firſt ſettling of this Colony, 
and by which it would have been ſoon ruined, had not 
the Government redreſſed the grievances complained of, 
as particularly mentioned in the Hiſtory of Jamaica, 
publiſhed in 1774. LEES | 2 


value 
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value of their properties; for they begin alrea- 
dy to fall both in price and demand. Perhaps 
it may be more juſtly ſaid, they have now no 


value, and that there are no purchaſers; ſo. 


that, hard as the lot aſſigned them would be, 
it is too probable they will never attain it 
they muſt lie down and periſh here. To 


whom are they to {ell their lands, their works, 


their negroes, and their cattle ? The opulent 
are ſo few in number, compared with thoſe 
who will have lands, works, negroes, and cat- 


tle to ſell, that they cannot have the power of 


purchaſing any conſiderable proportion of 
them. Thoſe who lay out their money vll 

have every thing at their own price, it any ſhall 
' think it prudent to purchaſe ; but no man free 


from inſanity, whocan command money, will 


buy ; unleſs upon ſpeculation, that the Impoſts 
may be taken off, after three fourths of theſe 
properties are deſtroyed. 'To what end ? 
Small Sugar Plantations can be no more main- 
tained in one man's hands, than in another's ; 


and the ſituation of lands, by reaſon of the 


interference of mountainous and rocky parts, 
is ſuch, in the Colonies, Jamaica particularly, 
that few of thoſe are ſo circumſtanced, as to 


admit of their being united, in ſuch a manner, 


as to form any number of Plantations that 
would make four, or five hundred hogſheads 
or upwards; which alone can be cultivated to 
ANY profit, under the preſſure of the preſent 
unreaſonable levies ; and if the ſmaller are deſ- 


troyed, there will not be left two hundred 


tag 
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. making from one hundred and fifty to 
fix hundred bogſheads the greater part from 


one hundred and fifty to two hundred and 


fifty only; probably not ſix of ſix hundred, ſix 
of dee hundred, nor a dozen others chat will 


make four hundred.“ 


If through droughts, Fenn tempo- 
rary miſ- managements, martial law, or other 
misfortunes and caſualties, the largeſt Sugar 

Plantations ſhould be reduced in their crops, 
for only a year, or two, to one hundred hogſ- 
heads, or even one hundred and fifty (and 
events of this nature have frequently been 
known to reduce Plantations much lower) 
the amount on the ſales will not be ſufficient 
to clear the contingencies, which will be 
equally great as when a full crop is made ; nay 


probably greater ; for they may then have ne- 


groes to feed, cattle to 5 ſent to paſture to 
more ſcaſonable parts of the country ; and, 
Fromdeaths, many of both to replace: Thus may 
ſuch a property become burdened with debts 
which cannot be ſupported, and which endin 
In its total deſtruction, becomes a loſs as wel 
to the Community as to the Ppoprickor, What 


* If twice the number ſhould remain (but this is a ſug⸗ 
geſtion without a hope) muſt not humanity bleed for the 
deftruftion brought on ſo many other induſtrious fami- 
lies, through the want of policy in ill formed Stateſmen} 
If I may prove the happy, though weak, inſtrument of. 
exciting a proper attention to the ſufferings of the Plan- 


ters, and preventing their total ruin, my labours, my 


anxiety, ** for the good of the WhOM, will more 
than be repaid a million fold. 
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then is the further conſequent miſchief? Why 
utter ruin to the preſent great and opulent 
Coloniſts; to the Sugar and Rum trade, (which 
I confider as one, as they are produced from 
the ſame Plant) to the whole of the Weſt In- 
dia Commerce, (altogether maintained at the 

. riſque of the lives and fortunes of the Colo- 

niſts) to the Trade, and the Manufactures, the 
Revenue, and the maritime power of Great= 
Britain; which theſe Colonies and their induſ- 
trious Inhabitants now-principally maintain. 
Theſe, and theſe only, are the Seed effects to 

be expected from reſtrictive Laws, prohi- 
bitory Duties, and the preſent- Parliamenta- 
ry Impoſts upon raw Sugars and Rum on their 
importation into England. Al/which however 
may be prevented by altering the mode of, collecting 
the Revenues, For which purpoſe the Acts 
that have impoſed prohibitory Duties on the 
importation of refined Sugar in loaves, toge- 
ther with Impoſts on raw Sugar and Rums, 
- ought to be aboliſhed ; they are moſt inequi- 
table reſtraints and, burdens ; as the fineſt Su- 
gar pays no more than the coarſeſt; nor Rums 
of ever ſo bad a quality leſs than thoſe which 
are perfectly good, although there may be a 
difference of one hundred, per cent. on their 
nett profits.* Thus are the Coloniſts deprived 


of 


* During the laſt peace coarſe Sugars have been ſold 
in England as low, or lower than twenty ng, whalit 
the fineſt of St. Kitts, and Barbadoes, were fol 
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e 
of the liberty, their fellow- ſubjects enjoy in 
Great- Britain, in Manufacturing the produce 
of their lands at their own diſcretion: And 
hence ariſe evidences ſufficient to convince any 
impartial man, that theſe laws which ſo op- 
preſs the ſubje& are founded in impolicy and 
injuſtice; and that they are in the laſt degree 
injurious to the Empire » That the voice of 
wiſdom. calls aloud for their repeal ; and the 
ſubſtitution of others that will be equitable 
and conftitutional. Let a reaſonable Exciſe 


times as much, and I unfortunately experienced that Rum 
of an inferior quality and indifferent flavour was ſold for 
only one ſhilling per gallon, whilſt in common it was 
ſelling at two ſhillings, and ſome at two ſhillings and 
three pence. It is a well known fact, that Rums of the 
ſame quality and proof, are frequently ſold at the ſame 
time in London at a difference of two pence and three 
Sox per gallon : The Duties, however, are the ſame. 
rom ſuch charges, and others, that Sugars are neceſla- 

rily ſubje& to, on being ſent to England, the coarſer 

goods can give little, or no returns; what will fell, in 

times of peace, at forty ſhillings will clear on the fales 
100 per cent. more, than what ſhall be ſold at thirty ſhil-. 
lings; the charges will be the ſame; at leaſt twenty ſhil- 
Iings per hundred weight; deduQ this from forty ſhil- 
lings, and a hogſhead of fourteen hundred weight will 
net fourteen pounds. Dedu& it from thirty ſhillings, 
and the ſame weight will net only ſeven pounds. But 
what will thoſe Sugars give that ſhall ſell for twenty two 
ſhillings only? Why a hogſhead will net on the fales, — 

twenty eight ſhillings ; and it is pofſible there may be 
Sugars ſold under twenty ſhillings, the importer muſt 


_ nevertheleſs pay all the charges, and live by the loſs 


without a ſingle /ous left towards payment of the annuab 
taxes and contingent. charges of his plantation, ariſing 
within the Iſland, How long can this continue ? 


of 


E 7 
on refined Sugars and on Rums in the hands o 
the Retailers or Conſumers be eſtabliſhed. 
The quantities of Muſcovadoes ſo manufac- 
tured during the laſt three years are eaſily aſ- 
certained; and ſo may what will, probably, 
be refined for the three next years, if it ſhall 
pleaſe GOD that the Empire is in no worſe 
a ſituation that it has been for theſe laſt three 
years, or than it may be in at preſent; the 
whole of the revenues now charged on raw 
Sugars may thus be proportioned on the refi- 
ned; and levied at leſs expence than by cuſ- 
toms; the rich who fare ſumptuouſly will 
then pay it, and thus will the poor be relieved, 
who taſte, Alas! but little of the ſweets of 
life. In charity, let them not be grudged the 
ſmall comforts they may have in eating the 
coarſe raw Sugars ;——one eleventh part of 
which (that the importer 1s now made to pay 
Duties for) is actually dirt.“ Leave them this 
neceſſary without paying taxes for it, in com- 
mon with the moſt wealthy and luxurious : It 
is unworthy of a great people to draw reve- 
nues from the neceſſitous. | 

If the Conſumers NOW adtually pay the 
Duties, they will THEN have no cauſe to 
complain: If they do not, they will then do 
no more than, common juſtice will openly 


avow, they ſhould, The CONSUMERS a- 


* This offers one other good reaſon; unleſs that is 


meant to be Exciſed, why the levies ſhould be raiſed on 
refined Sugars. | | | 


lone 


lief of the 
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lone, not the CULTIVATORS, ought ever 


0 bear the burden of all Duties. T Do the 
farmers who raiſe the barley, the wheat, pay 
the exciſe on malt, on ſtarch ? Within theſe 
few years the farmers, who cultivated apples 
and made cyder, were exciſed at the mill: 


The law was found to be oppreflive, it was 


' Fepealed ; and the impoſts have ſince been le- 
vied on the retailers. The pooreſt cyders, 
| ſcarcely fit to drink, paid an exciſe equal to 


the richeſt: So it is with Sugars and Rums: 


and ſo it ever muſt be when the produce of 
land is exciſed, or. taxed in the cultivator's 
hands: Such taxes muſt be unequal, oppreſ- 


five, and impolitic; and will ever tend to 


+ Even in this caſe they muſt be moſt judiciouſly im- 
poſed, ſo as not to reduce the conſumption, and“ as 


5 impoſſible exactly to calculate the utmoſt Duty 


4© which a commodity can ſuſtain without certain de- 


* ſtruction, we ought, for that very reaſon, to be cau- 


*« tious of overſtraining it.“ If the conſumption, Wy 
* too heavy a Duty, ſhould be proportionably reduced; 
„the Sugar Planter will ſuffer no leſs than if the Duty 
« fell directly upon himſelf.” * From hence muſt re- 
te ſult manifold evils ; the decay of Commerce, the di- 
« minution of the Revenue, the decreaſe of our Navi - 
« gation, and the increaſe of the riches and maritime 
« power of France. This will, it is to be preſumed; 
«© induce every well-wiſher of England to delre the re- 
J Colonies in their preſent Duties.“ 
For, „by a removal of its Duties, Sugar might be ren- 
% dered (as that experienced Merchant Sir ſoſiah Child 
« adviſed long ago) more entirely a Britiſh commodity 
than White Herrings are a Dutch commodity, and 


more profitable too.” ——Con/iderations againft laying 
ny New Duty upon Sugar, publiſhed 1744. 


diſcourage 


I : 
diſcourage cultivation. There is but one 
queſtion on this buſineſs ; Who pays the im- 
ports? The migiſter ſaid, the conſumer would 
pay them. He intended they ſhould. I infilt 
that the planters: pay them; that the conſu- 
mers do not. * Why not then fix theſe levies 
beyond' the reach of doubt ? Let refined fur 
gars, I repeat, BE EXCISED, rum and ſugars 
imported FREE FROM DUTIES. If an 
exciſe of two-pence'or two- pence farthing per 
pound (if ſo much in future ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary) was to be laid on refined ſugars, in the 
hands of the manufacturers, retailers, or conſu- 
mers, and the cuſtoms on raw ſugars repealed, 
with a drawback allowed on exportation, of 
ſomething leſs than the levy, and rum exciſed, 
as I have before propoſed, the preſent inequality 
of the levies would be entirely removed, and 
the coloniſts would receive ſuch advantages as 
would ultimately and greatly tend to the wel- 
fare of the Mother Country. They would be 
relieved from the burden of the preſent pays 
ments, which they are obliged to make im- 


* If they operate differently to what the Miniſter 
who propoſed the Tax, expected and intended, and 
injurioully to thoſe he thought would, and that he meant 
Jhould, be exempt,” it affords the juſteſt grounds for re- 
dreſs. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is notori- 
ous, made theſe declarations upon the opening of the 
budget in 1781. | | {Us p F 7 | 
f Thepropoſedexciſe to be raiſed on ſugars and rums, 
ought to be annually levied as thoſe are upon malt, cy- 
der, perry, &c. &c. for the quantities made annually, 


H mediately 


35 mediately on entering their ſugars, (and rum? 


* 
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at the out- ports) or from an intereſt charged 
for ſuch advances made by their factore, as 
they would be transferred to the manufactu- 
rers or retailers, who can finally make the 
conſumers repay them. If the planters ſhall 


_ refine their ſugais, the advantages will be in- 


creaſed in various ways: Firſt, in leſſenin 
the expences of carriage from their plantati- 
ons In the ſaving of caſk which is now al- 
ways given to the buyer, but may then, paſt 
all doubt, be either ſold or returned. In pre- 
venting all the preſent enormous waſte, pilfer- 
ing, and errors, or cuſtomary allowances on 


the weights.“ . 
In the profits on refining, in the increaſe of 
rum in conſequence of this reform, which will 
be gains at little additional expence; as the ſame 
boiling-houſe, overſeer, ſervants, and boilers, 
ſugar-pans, curing-houſe, fermenting-houſe, 
ſtill-houſe, and diſtiller, which are now em- 
ployed, will do for the refining, and the ad- 
dition to the diſtilling, which may be carried 
on after crop; in not being ſo much at the 


. * Such as were lately claimed by certain buyers of 
rum on the gauges, which were, through the ſpirited 
conduct of a gentleman late of Jamaica, to maintain his 
' Inherent right, proved by a folemn decifion in Guildhall, 
| 2 a Special Far, to be nothing leſs than palpable 
uds; and ſuch, my brother planters, truſt me, you 
are daily ſuffering on the weights of your ſugars, al- 
though the ſame reſolutions have not yet been adopted 
to expoſe the Offenders to public ſhna me. 

| | | muercy 
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mercy of the brokers and coopers, to whom 
the care and ſale of the ſugars are almoſt whol- 


1y left by the merchants in London. Thoſe 


who ſhall. not be able to refine, will, at all 
events, have an opportunity of ſelling their 
goods at their own doors, to manufacturers 
who will ſettle at every port in the iſland; or 
of ſending to the markets in Great Britain and 
Ireland, which will be open to thoſe who 
ſhall chuſe to ſhip their raw produce. | 


As the further ſettlement of Sugar-works, 
Penns, Proviſion- grounds, and yet ſmaller 
properties increaſe, ſo will the number of 
white people, and ſo will the value of the 
preſent uncultivated Lands in Jamaica, Which 
Iſland alone will have a ſaving of ten thouſand 
hogſheads of Sugar, or nearly as much, and 
five thouſand puncheons of Rum (that muſt 
be allowed may be made from ſuch favings) 
now waſted and pilfered, in conſequence of 
their being exported in their raw ſtate, from 
the time of the goods being ſhipped to the 
time of ſale ; a conſideration well worthy the 
' attention of the Planters, and that of the Mi- 
d Iniſter as a national concern. The preſent 


1s | ; 1 Lg loſs 
I, 7 . | a 
ba There is a loſs of two hundred weight and a half, 


or nearly as much pon every fixteen hundred of raw Sugars : 


4 The Planters do not receive payment for ſeven-eights of 
eg what is ſhipped from Jamaica. The Author has in his 
y ande an invoice of er: hogſheads of Sugar ſent to 
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London 


: 
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loſs 7 the revenue being equal to more than 
too Hundred thouſand pounds ſterling per annu 


{-opdon the beginning of laſt year, that are ſaid to have 
been made foùr months before, were fine dry Sugars, 
and, he is aſſured, in good condition when ſhipped. It 
appears that the groſs weights then were nine hundred 
and thirty-three hundred weight; thoſe by the accounts 
of ſales only eight hundred and ten hundred weight, 
two quarters and one pound. Thus a loſs of more than 
two hundred weight per hogſhead, equal to very near 
ten hogſheads, at the average net weight of the others, 
appears to have been ſuſtained by the ſhipper, as well as 
of freight of one hundred twenty-three hundred weight 
to the ſhip-owners, on theſe goods, made ſo long 2 
fore, It alſo appears that he is charged with Duties, 
on 13 cwt. © ꝗrs. lb. of Sugar more than his ſales allow 
25 credit for; thus he fuſtains a total loſs of the Duties, 
Freight, and Inſurance, on that quantity. This loſs, on 

à fair computation, may be et upon the whole, 
equal to the value of eleven hogſheads, (which, at the 
average price the ſame number netted on the fales, is 
two hundred and fifty pounds) by reaſon of theſe Sugars 
being ſhipped in their raw ſtate > Loſſes as well to the 
revenue, and to the nation, as to the individuat ; and 
| Seen) inſtances of as great, or greater loſſes, as 
well before as after the Cuſtoms have been paid, may be 
produced. I am well aware that it will be faid, the 
waſte is not all Sugar, that much of it is Melaſſes. I 
grant that ſome is, but I have made large allowances 
upon the waſte that commonly happens; and I muſt 
make this obfervation, in anſwer to the obſection, that 
was it taken from the Curing Houſe, into the Boiling 
Houſe, to be there melted; and. the firſt runnings ot 
Melaſſes from the refined goods, thrown into the pan 
with ſome freſh raw Sugars, as the Manufacturers 1! 
England, conſtantly practiſe, moſt of that which drain 
off, as Melaſſes, would thus be converted into Sugar 
Fi he bottoms of our Melaſſes Ciſterns are gften boile 
or this purpoſe. The preſent waſte therefore appea 

to be chiefly, that, of which the Refiners may ava 
themſelves ; and what is pilfered, or loſt by errors | 
| f | weighin 
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weighing is all ſugar. Every thirty-two hundred weight 
that will be ſaved may {Be to give one hundred 
gallons of rum, beſides what will be got from the fweets 
3 melting that quantity of raw ſugars. 


* 
* * 
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© 7 flatter inyſelf thatns planter will chink it time ill be= 


ſtowed to conſider the following extract of a letter which 
a the Author has been favoured with, and which will need 
%. ho comment of his, other than that the warmeſt thanks 
ht are due from the Weſt-India Planters to fo Rn ns: 
. ed a writer; Who has thus manifeſted his juſt ſenſe of 4 
s WW variety of wrongs they ſuffer; and who has otherwiſe 
_ rendered them a moſt effential ſervice, by an exertion 
es, worthy of every good cuizen: | 

Exiratt of a letter —— & Gentleman in London, to hit 

N 33 riend in Jamaica. | 


The villainous practices ſo long purſued, with im- 
punity, at this port, is to be hoped, will, at laſt, be fully 
detected; although at preſent the proof of ſuch practi- 
ces 18 confined to thoſe carried on by Buyers of Rutn, 
through the moſt ſcandalous neglects. I can with truth 
advance, that in every other article of Weſt-[ndia pro- 
duce, theſe kinds of frauds prevail, in the fame, or in 
a much greater proportion. Indeed when you confider 
the very careleſs manner in which your Factors here do 

- their out=door bufineſs, you will ceaſe to wonder af the 
enormity of the evils—The uſual practice of theſe Gen- 
tlemen is, when they receive a bil of lading of Sugar, 
or Rum, &c. (that you have conſigned to them on your 
own account) to deliver it to the Broker, (if they have 
not previoully mortgaged it) under the idea that it is his 
duty to repreſent them, ſee the goods landed in proper 
order, the Sugars weighed, andthe Rums gauged. The 
Broker transfers it to the Cooper, the Cbopes to his 
ſervant, and at laſt the whole is left to the purchaſer, 
who would be an egregious fool if he did not take care 
pf himſe lf, neither your Factor, or his agent knowing 


1 z02 ] 
the gainer. So will the owners of e 
ployed in this trade, of ſo much freight, as is 


any thing of what is done. But leaſt from this repre- 
ſentation you ſhould imagine that neither the Merchant, 
nor Mr. Broker, or their underlings, do any thing for 
their commiſſion, I muft inform you,—that the Coo- 
— draws ſamples, the Broker ſhews them to purcha- 
ers (the Merchant, or Factor, ſeldom ſeeing any ex- 
cept Sugars) and informs his conſtituent what price the 
pure is willing to give, when the Merchant decides 
whether to take it, or not. After this the buyer ſends 
a lighter to receive the Rum from the ſhip, and where 
it may remain until it is convenient for him to have it 
landed, very often a week, or ten days elapſe, curing 
which it is plundered ad libitum. The perſon employ 
by the Buyer to watch it—having only to watch—that 
nobody fees him—plugging the caſks—The Rum is then 
landed—the Bayer ands for the three port gangers, whe 
gauges away in the ullage ſtate they are in: (for allowan- 
ces for want is always greatly morethan in proportion 
7. e. if a puncheon that would hold 100 gallons contains 
but go, perhaps not above 12 per cent. may be allowed for 
this want; but if the puncheon wants 40 gallons, pro- 
bably 5o will be allowed, beſides the five per cent. eſta- 
bliſhed by cuſtom, and a late decifion of law) Inſtances 
of a ſimilar nature offer themſelves daily in Sugars, and 
every other article ſent from the Weſt-Indies to this 
port, —If the Weſt-India ſociety would enquire into 
theſe things the remedy would be eaſy; every man would 
move in his proper "tan The Factor would be prin- 
cCipal in the eſs, the Broker and every one under 
them would ſee the neceſſity of a faithful diſcharge of 
duty: — But, alas! when a private individual thus 
ſtrikes out any thing new, —it is conſidered as the in- 
novation of ſome buſy and improper intermeddler, who 
knows nothing of the matter. Nevertheleſs ſuch enqut- 
ries are neceſſary, and may produce ſuch regulations as 
would prevent — WP > STEW 3 : 
The plan, as to rums imported, that I would pro- 
poſe ſhould be adopted, is to land the rum ny 


— 
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gars and Rums will be exceedingly ne, 


now loſt to them hy the waſte; and ſo will 
the trade and navigation of the Kingdom at 
large by all the increaſe of ſhipping that theſe 


7781 will require to carry them to market. 


If only ſo much Sugar as has heretofore heen 

made in this iſland ſhall. be refined here, the 

quantity of Rum will be much increaſed, as 
there is about one ton * of an inferiot Melaſſes, 
or Sweets, got on every five tons of raw Su- 
gars refined; but as cultivation will from 
hence receive ſo great encouragement, and the 


Planter be ſo well enabled to manure and im- 


prove his lands, there can be no doubt that, 
in four or five years, the quantities of raw Su- 


from the ſhips, to fill up the puncheons upon the wharf 


by ſtarting them that are in the worſt order, to fill the 


others : then let the gauge and proof be taken ; 'and the 
impoſts paid when the rum 1s delivered from the cuſtom- 
houſe ware-houſes. Thus the lighterage plunder would 


de prevented, the extra allowance on ullage would be 


ſaved, and the gaugers would have no temptation to 
t., for the buyer not being known, the -buſineſs 


would be fairly done and bribery would be uſeleſs.” 


* A Writer in 1744 ſays, that five tons of M ſcovas 
do melted, will give two tons of Melaſſes. If fo the 
Rum gained on all the Sugars, if melted in. the Colo- 


nies, will be double what I have calculated it to be, and 


the quantity of Sugar ſo much leſs, the difference in 
theſe accounts may ariſe from confidering the fine and 
coarſe Sugars. I apprehend I have taken the medi- 
um between both; at all events if this account of 


ſuch returns is right, the revenue will be greater from 


the Exciſe on the — may be made from ſuch 
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ed. It will be allowed, by thoſe Who ire 
_ Baſt informed, that there may be more than, 
boite as much made | from 72 improvements 
Au thi ſettling of the WAs Lands, than ever 
the iſland produced in any one year. 
Thus trade and navigation will be further 
| extended from ſuch increaſe of Sugar and 
Rum, and from the bulk of refined Sugars 
which èannot be compreſſed into the fame 
ſpace as the Muſcovado. The Guinea and 
Madeita- trades alſo will be enlarged, in pro- 
portion to the additional number of fettle- 
ments and of white inhabitants, to which 
every encouragement ſhould be given by the 
legiſlature of this ifland, and by every indivi- 
_ dual belonging to it, for our internal ſecurity, 
which will raiſe our credit and the value of 
our properties, 

Encouragement ſhould alſo. be given by 
Government to forward the ſettling of the un- 
cultivated, and at preſent uſeleſs wood lands 
and the eſtabliſhing of manufacturers; as the 


Revenue the Trade, the Navigation of Great 


Britain will receive ſuch ſolid advantages, and 
as the planter, on whom the whole depends, 
will from thence ſooner give returns from his 


_ _ anduſtry, The conſumer will with all other 


tes I have 


ranks of all people, receive his profits in the 
uſe of refined ſugars and rums at leſs expence 
5 than ever, as from all the ee ſavings, and 


quantity, than from the Sugar and, Kota what Melaf- 
calculated. | 


other 
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other Grüber they may reaſonabſy als 
; even was the HMatid never to make more 


ſugars than it hitherto has done, they may eri 


joy ſuch benefits. And even if we are refu- 


ſed our rights; if we are continued under the 
reſtriction of not refirting our ſugars, All the 
conſumer may Have tfloſe at the fame coſt 
as at preſet, for the refiners 4nd grocers, d 
der the pretext of their now paying the ir. 
poſts, * charge more than it will be neceffar > 4-4 to 
raiſe, by way of exciſe, on the refined, 

0 


equivalent ; and. the 129 U people may e 
thi 
from re as they 55 do to tat and con- 


the ſame right of u e ta ſugars, 


fume wheaten flour, barley, ot potatoes, if 


unmanufattured. Immediately upon the oon 
cluſion of the war, it is poffible, if not pro- 
bable, that the planters may fuſtain a lofs (by 


a ſudden fall of the prices, whilft the infurance 


and freight are at the higheſt) on the fates of 
every hundred hogſheads of fagar and fifty 
puncheons of rum that may arrive at that cri- 
fical time in England equal to three or four 
hundred pounds; whilit government ſhall 
Fi its of their expences and labour 
receive @ revenue of more than two thouſand frue 
hundred pounds flerling according to theit 
weights and gauges. Is this conſonant to 
reaſon or common juſtice ? 
Near nine- tenths of the raw ſugars i mort 


ed before the capture of Dominica, St. Vin 


cents, 2 Tobago, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
M., ontſerrat, 
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Montſerrat, (a liſt moſt mortiſyſpg even in 
recital), were melted, which gavea return of 
about fixty-eight thouſand tons of refined ſu- 

gars, of all qualities, and about fourteen thou - 
ſand tons of melaſſes. If the exciſe as pro- 
poſed on the ſugars is levied, government will 
in near ane hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
this alteration of the impoſts, and in the 
%% oo» as, 
If an equivalent only. is neceſſary, here is 
room to moderate the exciſe, or for an allow- 
ance on this calculation of more than eight 
thouſand tons, J it be. pretended that it is ex- 
aggerated. But as it is propoſed that the co- 
oniſts ſhould enjoy the liberty of manufactu- 
ring their goods, the revenue will be exceed 
ingly enlarged, as nearly the whole of the 
Muſcovado Sugars will be refined, which muſt 
be conſiderably more than what has been uſu- 
ally manufactured in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and which, in proportion, will increaſe 
the quantity of rum, as I have ſhewn that 
nearly ten thouſand hogſheads from this iſland, 
(without ſaying any thing of the other colo- 
nies) never paſles into the hands of the refiners - 
there. From hence it appears that govern- 
ment cannot pay too cloſe an attention to the 
propoſition of reſtoring to us the rights we 
claim: The gains to the planter, to trade, to 
navigation, together with the very great ad- 
dition apparently to be made to the revenue, 
by the mode of collection, and by the exciſe, 
CBA apt | 7" 8 
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bn Sugar only, are well worthy of conſiderati- ; 

on, even if there. was not the further proſpect 

on the above, meaſure bein purſued, of al 

_ theſe advantages being Oz from the cul- 
ture of that moſt valuable plant, Fam Sugar 

Cane) which muſt greatly increaſe the produce 

as well of ſugar as of rum. * _ * 


| The commerce of the kingdom, one branch 
in particular, the coal trade, will, beyond all 
doubt, be. exceedingly extended. As our 


= 


wood-lands become cultiyated, our preſent 
ſupply of fuel will be exhauſted, our Fille 
ries, boiling-houſes, and refining buſineſs 
muſt then be wholly ſupplied with coals, the 
conſumption of which, it may eaſily be con- 
ceived, will be ſo large that it will be neceſ- 
ſary for more than half the ſhips outward 
bound to be loaded with them; or rather the 
will be one half of the loading of almoſt 
every ſhip. | 
The ſhipping employed to conyey to Eu- 
rope what is now grown in the colonies, will 
be conſiderably increaſed from the returns 
made on refining. The Muſcovado produces 
about fourteen hundred weight of BT Su- 
gars of every quality; and about four hundred 
weight of melaſſes, or ſweets, for every ton 


* The increaſe of revenue muſt, by the propoſed. ex- 
.ciſe on refined ſugars, and on ſpirits, be to the amount of 
many hundred. thouſands of pounds per annum, within 
the courſe of a few years ; whilſt almoſt an immediate 

annual gain will accrue of more than 150, oool. 1 
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betten Tus theredte of echt en the 
Ipirits; which will be made from theſe ſweets; 
to the: aimobtit of many thobſands of pun- 


chebns, and of fogar and rum from the pre: 


vention bf the preſent waſte and pilfering; juſt 


Mentioned; - are eſſentially neceffary tö be 
borne in mind upon making à ᷑alculation: 
As to the ticreaſe that muff he made to the 
trade and ſhipping of Great Britain, from the 


further and improved culture of the lands in 


Jamaica, let the reader form ſome judgment 
for himſelf from the repreſentation that Will 
be hereafter made of the prefent fate of this 


illand, and from the calculation offered to his 


confideration; in the note; which may, pro- 
bably; be juſtified in due time by thoſe who 


hall experience the effects of the meaſutes 
| propoſed: || But whatever may be gained or 
9 4 c — 18 a . 4 4 ; | 


of 


„ . 


. 


- "© Vide note to page 104. 


I The produce of Sugar in Jamaica is about ſeventy 


thouſand tons, made from about 7 30 Sugar Plantations; 


Seventy thouſand tons is equal to eiglity- four thouſand 


eight hundred and forty-eight hogſheads, containing 
When ſhipped, fixteen hundred and a half of het Sugar, 
which will load about two hundred and eighty-three 
veſſels carrying each three hundred hogſhtads, and for 


Which the ſhippers would pay for freight, at three ſhil- 


lings and fixpence per Cwt. in times of peace, about 


_ "two hundred arid feven thouſand pounds, calculating 


the Supars to weigh at the King's Beam fourteen hun- 
dred weight per hogſhead. If this quantity of Sugar, 


inſtead of being ſhipped was manufactured in the Mand, 
the whole of the waſte, and what is ufually pilfered be- 


ing faved, it would give about thirty thouſand tons ie 
828 ENS 3 
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loſt to the revenue, to trade, or by the con. 
ſumer, the rights we claim are the ſame; - re- 
% | Orc 


the Double · refined, if all that could be, was manufac- 
tured to that quality; this would require one hundred 
and , thirty-three thouſand, three hundred and thirty- 
three puncheons, containing four and a half hundred 
weight each, to ſhip it in, which wauld load * two 
hundred and ninety veſſels, carrying four hundred and 
bt of ſuch caſks of ſugar, beſides rum. * 
Thus it appears, that a greater number of ſhipping, 
of equa, burden (for four hundred and fifty puncheong 
ll take the ſpace of three hundred hogſheads) would 
be employed, without making any calculation of what 


wo pumber more it would take to carry the Sugars of infe- 


rior qualities, and the additional quantities” of Rums 
that would be made from the ſavings, and from the Me- 
laſſes gained by the refining; which muſt be very conſi- 
derable If fixty veſſels, 1 that purpoſe, be added to 
the number here calculated as neceflary to convey to 
market thirty thouſand tons of Refined Sugars, it will 
not be found, ona cloſer inveſtigation, to be more than 
ſafficient. The value of the freight, for the Sugar, ex- 
clufive of Rum, &c. &c. of three hundred and fifty veſ- 
ſels, at the rate calculated on two hundred and eighty- 
three ſuppoſed to be employed to carry ſeventy thouſand 
tons of Raw dugars, amounts to no more than two 
hundred and fixty-four thouſand pounds; an increaſe 
of freight, to the encouragement of Navigation, equal 
to fifty-ſeyen thouſand pounds, Vide note to p. 92. 

y the preſent lands in cultivation being improved, 
and by the wood-lands being cleared and turned to ad- 
vantage, it may fairly be allowed that about one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand tons would be made : this quan- 
tity melted would give about one hundred and eight 

thouſand ſeyen hundred and fifty of refined Sugars ; 
r with the Rums might load about ſeven hundred 
and ſixty ſhips, according to the foregoin W 
But from ten to twelve thouſand tons of the raw Sugars 
muſt, however, be allowed for the conſumption o the 


Iſland, 


[ 


„ 6. IS 
Kore theſe to us, to deſtroy the canker that 
corrodes and leavens all the reſt, this, and 


/ 


Hand, eſpecially upon an increaſe of inhabitants: By 
manufacturing of our ſtaple produce in the colonies, 
this iſland, may, ſometime hence, from attention be- 
ing paid to the Sugar Cane only, give employment, 
Probably, to three or four times the number of ſhip- 
, Ping that the whole produce of every denomination ap- 
= - * ars to have done in the year 1778. The voyage will 
* | 8 made with more expedition, and with leſs danger, 
from the ſhips not being ſo much ſtrained, as with their 
elent heavy loadings, and the inſurance, of courſe, will 
leſſened. What has been ſaid reſpe&s only the lands 
now employed in raifing the Sugar - Cane, and of the 
nds Id wooD, WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN YET UNDER 
8 ANY CULTURE, and are generally allowed to be fit for 
that purpoſe ; but if the level lands of the parithes of St. 
Thomas, St. David, St. Andrew, St. Catherine, St, 
: Dorothy, Vere, St. Elizabeth, Weſtmoreland, Hano- 
ver, and other parts are allotted for the production of 
Sugar, which may be done, and made exceedingly fruit- 
ful by the uſe of thoſe waters which are now wholly 
Joſt, or nearly uſeleſs, by draining, by huſbandry, and by 
manures, the reader will then extend the calculation to 
what theſe lands (which confiſt of many thouſands of 
Acres that can no otherwiſe ever be, and more than are 
no cultivated for Sugar) may give, and the proſpect of 
the increaſe of the ſhipping will appear aſtoniſhingly ex- 
tenſive, as a greater return of Sugar and Rum may, 
_ reaſonably, be expected from theſe alone, than the 
whole Ifſland now makes. The lands are, for the 
_ moſt part, naturally of the beſt quality; but in their 
preſent ſtate are of little or no ul. entirely. owing to 


the inability - of their Proprietors to go to the expence 
of giving them ſuch advantages as they cannot have 
without expence and labour. The profits on the 6 . 
turns, under the preſent heavy load of charges on Su- 
gar eſtates, makes it unadviſcable for any man to at- 


- 
4B 
. 

* 


| | . a 
this only ls the cure; all other remedies can 
be but palliatives to the lingering, but certain 
deſtruction of the coloniſts; the colonies, the 
trade, manufactures, navigation, and revenue 
of Great Britain, which, may GOD of his 
infinite mercy grant wiſdom to the councils 
of that great nation to avert! EC 


The iſſand of Jamaica may boaſt of natural 
advantages, but they have hitherto been much 
- unemployed, unimproved; it has fine har- - 
bours with little commerce; a grateful ſoil, 
without cultivation; fine rivers ſuffered to run 
to the deſtruction of the richeſt lands, while 
few others receive any benefit from their fruit- 
ful waters; and are of no uſe to what induſ- 
try, power, and ſkill, unitedly, might render 


tempt ſuch undertakings: They muſt remain as they 
are to Eternity, if ſuch encouragement is not given that 
the Proprietors may reap ſuitable Advantages. If this, 
in time is wiſely done, it may then become an inſular 
concern to be regulated and ſupported by the legiſlatue ; 
as it is well known the conducting of, and the va- 
rious profitable uſes to which waters may be employ- 
ed, are the 3 care of the government of the 
Iſland of Hiſpaniola, and alſo of America, Holland, 
and Great Britain: Theſe plains may thus become e- 
- - qual in fertility to thoſe watered by the fruitful Nile, or 
. to any that have, by the moſt induſtrious people, been 
reclaimed in other parts of the world. Let every mem- 
ber of government, every member of this Community, 
view, as from an eminence, the fair unbounded proſ- | 
pect that is thus opened unto them; and it will appear 
almoſt too extenſive to be taken, even, in the mind's . 
e. My | 


them, 
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them; to the ſingular emolument of the pro- 
prietors, and welfare of the W eos” 
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uus from am American Farmer. 


« Pray, Mr. Bertram, what banks are thoſe you ar 
* making? to what purpoſe is fo much expence and ſo 


„ much labour beſtowed? © Friend Iwan, no branch 
ef induſtry was ever more profitable to any. country, 
„as well as to the proprietors : The Schuylkill in its 


* many windings once covered a great extent of ground, 
% The proprietors of theſe grounds are now incorpora- 
„ ted; and it is owing to this happy event that fo 
„% many thouſand acres have been reſcued from the 


« Schuylkill, which now both enricheth and embelliſh- 


« eth fo much of the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 


„Our brethren of Salem in Ne Jerſey haye carried 
* theart of embanking to a ſtill higher degree of perfec- 
tion. This is a ſpirit of diſcerhment and perſever- 


„ ance which is highly praiſe-worthy. If the Virgini- 
« ans would - imitate your example, the ſtate of their 


4 huſbandry would greatly improve. I have not heard 
„of any ſuch aflociations in any other parts of the 


* Continent ; pray, Sir, what expences are you at be- 
fore theſe grounds are fit for the plough or the ſcythe ? 


„The expence is very confiderable, particularly when 
% we haye land, brooks, trees, and bruſh to clear away. 
FgBut ſuch is the excellence of theſe bottoms, and {the 


« goodneſs of graſs for fattening of cattle, that the 
produce of three years pays all advances.” Happy 
country, where nature has . ſuch treaſures, ſu- 
perior to mines, and whoſe induſtrious inhabitants are 


perfectly acquainted with the methods of turning them 


to their own emolument. | 


My readers of the Iſland of Jamaica, whom this may | 
much concern, nor the public, when they are inform- 


ed that there is no work of this fort done in the iſland, 
whilſt there arg many ſimilar rivers to the 1 
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This iſland contains more than three mit= 


lions of acres, horizontal meaſure ; and, from 
the beſt accounts that can be collected, about 


270,000 or 280, oog are in canes, 740,000 
in coffee, cotton, tobacco, ginger, piemento, 


plantain walks, corn, paſture, &c..&c. but 


principally paſture ; and from two millions 
two hundred thouſand, to two millions two 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand of uncultivated 
land. * Of the'canes there are cut from two 


hundred thouſand, to two hundred and ten 


thouſand acres annually, which only give on 
an average ſomething more than fix and a half 
hundred weight of Sugar and ſomething more 
than twenty gallons of rum; ſufficient evi- 


dences not only of the bad condition of the 
ſoil, but of the poverty of the planters; who 


have it not in their power to ſupport the ex- 
pence of giving their lands that culture and ma- 
nure which more wealthy huſbandmen beſtow. 
It is not ſufficient that land ſhould be merely 


cultivated, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be well, 
properly, and vigorouſly cultivated. Thereare, . 


and thouſands of acres in the ſame predicament as thoſe 


in Penſylvania and New-Jerſey formerly were, will not 
think, it is hoped, this quotation obtruded upon them. 
The author, on the contrary, flatters himſelf with the 
pleaſing idea, that it may, at ſome future time, be 
thought a uſeful hint, as well by the proprietors of ſuch 
lands within this iſland, as by the legiſlature. 

* The Hiſtory of Jamaica ſays it contains a greater 
number of acres, but this 1s the account of ſome emi- 
nent ſurveyors. _ 5 by 

* « . on 1 7 | aft 
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Ain, . 
at leuſt, one hundred and fifty thouſand acres 
of good cane land now in 2wo0ds,lwhich, if clear- 
edand properly improved, might on a moderate 
_ eſtimate, be allowed to make for many years, 
at little expence of manure, a return of halt a 
ton of ſugarand thirty gallons of rum per acre. 
Thus theſe four hundred and twenty or four 
hundred and thirty, perhaps five hundred thou- 
ſand acres (as it is conjectured there may be 
more good land lying waſte, or in ſtanding 
woods, than can at preſent be aſcertained) muſt 
with ſuch ot ber W as may with art and indu/- 
ty be brought into the culture of Sugar and 
| Rum, (taken notice of in a preceding note) 
be the great ſupport of the trade of this iſtand, 
and therefore juſtly merit every attention. 
Not one third of the whole is now under any 
culture, altogether owing to the impolitic re- 
ſtrictions and duties which have prevented the 
increaſe of ſettlers, and the great improvements 
they and its preſent induſtrious inhabitants, 
W 0 ug would have long ſince made, had 
they not thus ſuſtained moſt heavy loſſes; 
and had not immenſe ſums, the profits of their 
- labours, been unjuſtly taken from them: When 
the people are thus deprived of theſe ; the moſt 
fertile parts of the earth wilt become de- 
ſerts,“ Give encouragement, confer benefits, 
. 1 


' *Fromthiscauſeit is; that the moſt fruitful parts of thi 
iſland, are little better than deſarts. Lord Kaims has 
recorded a woefully inſtructive leſſon of the bad tenden- 


cy 


all the bounties of nature.“ 


VV 
it willbe god policy, it will be national 
dom. The acquiſition of trade which the 
encreaſed culture of Jamaica muſt give, 
and of courſe power, will inſure wealth, from 
whence revenues ariſe; whilſt reſtrictions 
and duties undermine both : Encourage, and 
let trade be as free as air. Reſources will not 
then be wanting. | 

Things being once in this proſperous ſitua- 
tion, the Planters would, by-their induſtry, 
foon * reſtore the lands which have lon 
been and are now rapidly declining to their 


former fertility. Artificial manures, lime, and 


various compoſts; with ſuch as are only to be 
obtained through great expence and labour, 
as ſea-ſide ſands, kelp, and other ſea-weeds, 
marles, &c. &c. and which are to be made, 


or carried from one place to another, are attend- 


cy of ſuch pernicious policy, in the 9 extract 

from his Sketches. From the ſea port of Mergui, to 

the capital of the kingdom of Siam, one travels ten or 
„ twelve days through immenſe plains of a rich ſoil, 
* finely watered. That country appears to have been 
formerly cultivated, but is now quite depopulated and 
left to tigers and elephants. Formerly an'immenſe 
* commerce was vage; on in that fertile country. Hiſ- 
* torians atteſt that in the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury above a thouſand foreign ſhips, frequented its 
ports annually, But the King tempted with ſo much 
„ riches, endeavoured to engroſs all the commerce of 
* his country ; by which means he annihilated ſucceſ- 
*- fively mines, manufactures and even agriculture. The 
country is. depopulated ; and few remains there but 
„ beggans. A defpotic government ſtifles, in the birth, 


12 od 


England has 


ohject of human attention therefore ſnould ever 


= 1 


ed with too much coſt het the planter has 


already little or nothing left, after payment of 
duties, internal taxes, and other charges on 
the produce of his lands : He cannot avail him- 
ſelf of thoſe various parts of huſbandry, which 
he might be able to practice, had he the a- 


mount of thoſe impoſts which are, partially, 


and unconſtitutionally taken from him. 
Could duties on the produce- of lands in the 
Weſt Indies operate as advancing the rents in 

ae done, inſpire the far- 
mer with more induſtry, and make him ac- 
quire more ſkill; could they make them 
more wealthy or better huſbandmen, to 
draw greater returns from their lands; the 


inhabitants of theſe now devoted iſlands, 


might in a few years have juſt cauſe to think 
that the late additional levies are bleſſin gs | But 


alas they will fatally prove the moſt ſevere 
of curſes: For they deprive the greater num- 


ber of ſmall ſugar eſtates of receiving thoſe 
benefits from an acquired knowledge in the 
wide field of agriculture, that neceſſity, the 
mother of invention might animate their un- 


fortunate proprietors to attain : The few that 


may have opportunities to exerciſe their {kill 


and induſtry to advantage, cannot counterba- 


lance the loſs which the community, and of 
courſe, government muſthaye in the deſtruct: oi 
of, by far the greater part of our properties. 
Agriculture is the nobleſt and moſt neceſſary 


be 
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| A | | 
be maintained in full vigour and proſperity, it 
is the true foundation of wealth and power, & 
and whoeyer gives encouragement to it may 
be looked upon as the patron and promoter of 
all other ſciences. However agriculture and 
trade ought both to be cheriſhed: They have 
humantz:d Man: They are the Heart and Eyes 
of the EMPIRE: They are the Parent and 
Offspring under whoſe benign influence civil 
Society is, and Nations to Nations are aa 


* C'eſt Pagriculturequi a conduit les hommes par la 
* main, dedegres en degres, de la conſtitution — la 
e conſtitution politique: plus un terrein eſt- il propre à 
«tre enſemence, plus les graines comeſtibles y abon- 
« dentelles, and plus les poſſeſſeurs de ces champs fer- 
tiles & de ces ſemences precieuſes s'humaniſeront-ils, 
« s'ils s'adonnent a la culture, qui commencera par les 
„ rendre ſedentaires, & dès- lors ils font a demi policẽs. 
La propriete. & tous les arts ſont done nes du ſein 
„de Pagriculture, De la on peut determiner les rangs 
© ou les differentes eſpèces Sauvages doivent Etre placees, 
© ſuivant leur eloignement plus ou moins grand de la 
„perfection morale.“ . | 
Les cultivateurs ſont les premiers dans l'ordre, 
s parce que leur ſubſiſtance eſt la moius precaire, & leur 
« genre de vie le moins turbulent & le moins inquiet : ils 
« ontles temps d'inventer & de perfe&tionner leurs inſtru- 
« ments ; ils ont du loiſir pour penſer & reflechir. 
el es Nomades ſuivent immèdiatement, mais diffẽ rent 
« des premiers, en ce qu'obliges d' aller a la recherche des 
e paturages, & d'accompagner leurs troupeaux, ils ne 
«© ſont jamais Etablis : on ne recontre pas, pendant l'hy- 
ver, leurs tentes & leurs maiſons ambulantes dans les 
© memes lieux ou Von les a vues pendant Fete : ils chan- 
«© gent de patrie d'une anne a l'autre, d'un mois a Pautre. 
1 Les Tartares, les his. les Maures, les Lappons 
10 8 | 3 _—_ | 
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The Miniſters who haveimpoſed theſe hea. 
vy taxes from time to time, and, in patticular, 
« 5 . . | | | |; theſes 


1. 


ſont ceux d' entre les Nomades que nous connoiſſons 
„le mieux. | eb | 
Ilya des nations que nous avons nommé Rhizopha- 
* ges : nous entendons par la celles qui vivent dans les 
66 forets, de racines & de fruits provenus fans cultures, 
* Leurs mceurs dependent beaucoup des productions & 
* de la qualitẽ du pays: ceux qui ont des cocotiers & des 
“ palmiſtes, ſont plus a leur aiſe & moins ſauvages que 
* ceux qui ne voient 8'elever - au-defſus de leurs ca- 
„ banes, que les rameaux des hetres & la cime des 
* chenes, | | . | 
Les peuples pecheurs forment la quatrieme claſſe ; 
leur facon d'exiſter ne differe pas ſenſiblement de celle 
des paſteurs ou des Nomades, ſinon que ceux- ci ont 
* dans leurs troupeaux apprivoifes une reſſoure aſſuree 
« & que les pecheurs doivent attendre, autant du 
% hazard que de leur adreſſe, le nEceſſaire phyſique. 

« Les Chaſſeurs conſtituent le dernier ordre, & ſont 
les plus ſauvages de tous: errants & incertains de leur 
6 ſort d'un jour a l'autre, ils doivent craindre la reunion 
« &la multiplication de leurs ſemblables, comme le plus 
„ grand des malheurs ; parce que le gibier, bien moins 
« ſecond que le poiſſon, ſe depeuple dans tous les pays 
„du monde, a proportion que le nombre d'hommes 
* croit. Un ſauvage chaſſeur cherche les ſolitudes, 

_ * Yecarte autant qu'il peut de toute habitation humaine, 
6 & s' ẽloigne a chaque pas de la vie ſociale : s'il conſtruit 
une hutte, c'eſt 22 s'y retirer que pour yetre 


. logé. Jamais en paix avec les hommes ou avec les 


animaux, ſon inſtinct eſt fẽroce & ſes mœurs barbares, 
te plus ſon genie s' occupę t- il des moyens de ſubſiſter, 


moins rèfléchit- il ſur Ia poſhbilite de ſe policer. II 


* eſt dans le genre · humain ce que ſont les bètes carnal. 
* fieres entre les quadrupedes, inſociable.” Recherches 
* Philoſophiques ſur les Americans, à Londre, 171, Pp. 83. 

Such 1s the life of Hunters, from which our Negroes 


are brought from Africa, to the peaceful, happy, condi-' 


non 
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' theſe laſt inſupportable ones, on the planters, 


could never have foreſeen the conſequences ; 


nor could our forefathers who acquieſced in 


the firſt duties: In not oppoſing them they 
certainly neglected to do themſelves juſtice, - 
and entailed thoſe miſchiefs on their deſcen- 
dants, under which they grown at this period. 
The wiſe Hampden ( whoſe virtues will be 
revered as long as Enghſhmen ſhall retain a 
due ſenſe of the value of liberty) refuſed the 
payment of a very trifling ſum becauſe it was 
unconſtitutional, The demand it is true was 
not ſanctified by a law, yet tbe people in general 
ſubmitted to the impaſt. Laws themſelves may 
be unjuſt, impolitic, unconſtitutional, but 
whatever is unjuſt, impolitic, unconſtitution- 
al, it is the natural right of man to oppoſe. 


tion of induſtrious civilized cultivators of lands in the 
Weſt Indies: Is it not from the ſtate of the moſt mi- 


ſerable ſlavery, to a kind of freedom, if I may beallow- 


ed the expreſſion, under the controul of their maſters ? 
(T cannot term it from one ſlavery to another, it cannot 
taken in ſuch a comparative view, the different ſitua- 
tions are too wide aſunder; in the farſt, they are ſlaves to 
want, miſery, and brutal luſt ; in their civilized tate, 
they are free from wants, know none of their former 
miſery, and learn to govern their paſſions) but from 
which they would ſoon fall off from their original ſtate 
of hunters, 5+ enemies to men and animals,” were they 
left to themſelves, if we may form a judgment from what 
has invariably been the life of thoſe free negroes in Ja- 
maica called Maroons, who almoſt wholly ſubſiſt by 
hunting and ſhooting; whilſt the lands appropriated, by 
the legiſlature, to them have ever been uncultivated; an 
muſt ever remain a national loſs, unleſs ſome better po- 
licy, in regard to theſe people, is adopted. 
ide what is faid to Negroes in Note to p. 72 | 
28 t 
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It is a juſtice we of this age owe to ourſelves 
and our poſterity, to object to the unjuſt bur- 
dens under which we labour, 2:40 we feel how 
unremittingly miniſters have loaded us. They 
began by a very ſmall ſum ; but have gone on, 
from time to time, adding ſmall ſums, till, at 
length, under an accelerated progreſs, Muſ- 
covado Sugars are, at one ſingle ſtroke, ſubject- 
£d to the additional duty of four ſhillings and 
eight-pence, on every kindred weight, and 
both that and Rum to an impoſt of five per 
cent. on the cuſtoms, and ſhortly may, nay 
will be.increaſed to twenty ſhillings, and five 
times five per cent. more, if we continue to ſubmit 
Such oppreſſions without ever making known our 

RfieVagces. 4 .*. | 
The laws that have impoſed duties on 
the produce of the colonies, on importati- 
on into Great Britain, have ever been UN- 
JUST, becauſe they have been unequal and 
partial; IMPOLITIC, becauſe they have di- 
ccuraged agriculture, and prevented the extenſion 
of our trade, our manuſactures, and our navi- 
gation; UNCONSTITUTIONAL, becauſe 
taxes have been levied on the people by theſe who 
are not their repreſentatives; and becauſe thoſe 

4oho have laid the impoſts pay no part of them. 
Had the Parliaments levied an exciſe on 
the refiners, or rather on the retailers, or con- 
ſumers of refined ſugars and rums within the 
kingdom, and left the planters at liberty to 
ſend them to market as they thought proper, 
the members and-their conſtituents, as conſu- 

„ 6 Me mers 
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cal liberality of ſentiment. 


. 


mers, would have been taxed ; this would have 
been equal, conſtitutional and politic. It would 


have given encouragement to the culture of 


the lands in the colonies, which ' of: courſe 


mult have extended the trade of manufactures, 


and power of Great- Britain. 


Ireland and England have, my brother plan- 


ters, for us, juſt terminated a moſt inſtruQive 
contention, Whether the ſugar refinery ſhall 
be monopolized by the latter, or-enjoyed to the 
common benefit of thoſe kingdoms. Ireland con- 


ſiders that, towards her only, the conduct of 


England “ was ungenerous and unequal, foun- 
«© ded on principles the moſt narrow, ſelfiſh, 
« and illiberal, through the intereſted, inſidious 


e oppoſition of Sugar Bakers, or Weſt India 
«© Merchants, That to deprive them of their own 


* market for raw ſugars, was dingenuous, de- 
s ceitful, andutterly inconſiſtent with candour. * 


. 5 With 
5 R E L A N D. 
ROT AL EJ CHAN OE. 
7 Dublin, Aug. 11, 1780. 
At a general Meeting of the Verchants and Traders 
of this City convened- this day by a public notice from 


the Committee of Merchants. 


Mr. Tx Av ERS HARTLEY in the Chair. 


The following Reſolutions were unanimouſly agreed to, 


_ R+80LvED, That it is our fincere defire, our ardent 
wiſh to preſerve that cordiality of affection between this 
Country and Great-Britain ſo eſſentially neceſſary to 
the proſperity of both kingdoms, and which can only 
have a firm foundation in mutual intereſt, and recipro- 


RKrsor vp 


1 
With how much greater propriety, my bro- 
ther planters, may we make theſe applications to 
N both 


RxtoLvtD, That the alterations which the bill late- 
ly paſſed in the Honourable Houſe of Commons, in 
Trend, has, as we are credibly informed, ſuffered in 
Great-Britain, by a reduction of the additional duty of 
twelve ſhillings per hundred weight, thereby laid on re- 
fined Sugars, to nine ſhillings and two pence per hun- 
dred weight, does therefore affect us with ſenſible con- 
cern, as manifeſtly proceccing from the moſt narrow, 
ſelfiſh, and Illiberal principles. ; 

RESOLVED, That thoſe applications which have ef- 
fected this alteration in Great Britain, have not, in our 
apprehenſion, had merely a view to the ſupplying the 
conſumption of this kingdom with Sugar of the manu- 
ſacture of Great-Britain, but to prevent the extenſion 
of every other manufacture of this country, which 
might have been expected in conſequence of a free ex- 
port to the Britiſh ſettlements and colonies in Africa, 
the Weſt-Indies, and America, and with the hopes of 

which we were led to amuſe ourſelves. 

RESOLVED, That the firſt mentioned view of ſupply- 
ing the conſumption of this country with refined Su- 
gar, of Britiſh manufacture, is ungenerousand unequal, 
as the importation of refined Sugar into Creat-Britain, 
from Ireland, in common with all other countries, is 
effectually guarded againſt by a prohibitory cry of four 
pounds two ſhillings and fix-pence per hundred weight, 

RESOLVED, That the latter more latent, but we are 
confident, principal view. of fruſtrating the advantages 
ſo pompouſly held out to us in a free trade to the Britiſh 
colonies, by depriving us even of our own market for 
raw Sugar, the capital article of return for our exports 
thither, is moſt diſingenuous and deceitful ; utterly in- 
conſiſtent with that candour, by which we know many 
of our Britiſh fellow- ſubjects are, and wiſh_them all 
to be honorably diſtinguiſhed. | ö 

RrSsOolvrp, That we ſtill remain of opinion, that an 
additional duty of ſixteen ſhillings and ſeven pence per 
Hundred weight on Sugar in loaves, being three _ 


Fin 

both kingdoms, who have paid no regard to our 
rights? who uncandidly exerciſe a joint ſove- 
reignty over their brethren, becauſe they do 
not reſide in their iſlands ; men who with in- 


defatigable induſtry, at the hazard of their 
lives, have ſought a ſubſiſtence in other cli- 


the propoſed addition on the raw materials, it is neceſ- 
fary to preſerve our Sugar refinery on the, ſame footing 
it has hitherto ſtood, not indeed a very firm one, as 
experience evinces the injurious competition it has fre- 
quently ſnffered from imported refined Sugar. 

REsqLvED, That we conſider it derogatory to the 
dignity of the Repreſentatives in Parliament, of the 
people of Ireland, to admit a ſappoſition of their deter- 
mination being ſhaken by the intereſted, inſidious op- 
poſition of Sugar Bakers, or Weſt India Merchants in 
Great-Britain ; a determination, in which we are per- 
ſuaded a delicacy of ſentiment, under the impreſſion of 
propoſed benefits, ftudiouſly avoiding the leaſt appear- 
ance of ingratitude, had an abundant ſhare. 

 RE80LVED, That in our opinion, it would be more 
for the intereſt of this kingdom, to relinquiſh the direct 
importation of raw Sugars ſrom the M eſt- Indies, and to 
import them as uſual through Great -· Britain, at the pre- 
ſent duty, than to admit refined Sugars with a leſs addi- 
tional duty than twelve ſhillings per hundred weight. 

RP OL VE D, That, in our opinion, this kingdom 
reaped more advantage in a ſhort time, by confining it- 
ſelf to the uſe of its own manufactures, than it will for 
the courſe of years, from a nominal trade on terms ſo 
fallacious. | | . 

RESsOL VE D, unanimouſly, That if it ſhould be again 
made neceſſary, we will have recourſe to a NON-IM.-. . 
POR TAT IGN AGREEMENT, as being pregnant 
with greater benefits to this country, than a partial and. 
an imperfect grant ofa NOMINAL FREE TRADE; 
and we truſt, that we ſhall ever find a counterpoife in 
the fours and patriotiſm of the people of Ireland, againſt 

e diſadvantages to which they may be ſubje&ed by te 
jealouſy and envy of their fellow-ſybjeQs of England. 

3 AE matcs, 
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We: 
mates, and ſuffered uncommon fatigues and 
oppreſſions for the aggrandizement of the Mo- 
ther Country. No regard, no attention, has 
been paid by them, to the heavy additional le- 
vies on the raw ſugars, and on rums. No, no, 
that does not affect hem. Let them enjoy 
their refinery, it is all they modeſtly aſk.” But, 
whilſt they are contending for what is ours in- 
herently, is ours by natural right, are we paſ- 
fively to ſubmit to our being excluded from thoſe 
advantages they think are ſo well worth con- 
tending for? And by-ſuch excluſion from 
many others that Great Britain and Ireland 
can know-nothing of? Have either of them 
any natural pretenſions 70 appropriate the ſu- 
gar refinery ? If any excluſion is admitted, it 
ought to be in favour ot thoſe countries where 
ſugar is produced, and in oppoſition to thoſe 
kingdoms which have various other manu- 
factures to ſupport them, and to which the Su- 
ger Colonies give moſt ample encouragement. 
. The Plantaiims may juſtly claim a right of 
enjoying the liberty of refining for exportation. 
The apptopriation of refining of ſugars in 
England and Ireland, muſt, in the end, be in- 
jurious to their intereſt in the extremeſt de- 
gree, if continued: The advantages ariſing 
trom this becoming a free trade, which it now 
an odious monopoly, is ſufficiently evident; and 
which the empire muſt reap the benefit of 
hen the wiſdom of the councils of England 
ſhall no longer withold from the Sugar Colonies 
their juſt rights of manufacturing their produce, 
and of -exporting it, in that fiate to the Siſter 
„ Kingdoms; 
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Kingdoms ; as when that defireable circum- 
ſtance takes place, an opportunity will be given 
to the planters toincreaſe the conſumption of 
the Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotch manufactures, 
and alſo enable them to freight in the courſe 
of four or five years, nearly three times the 
number of ſhips Great Britain ever poſſeſſed in 


the trade of the continent of North Am 


Ul 


erica: * 
Some 


* Total amount of Britiſh ſhips and ſeamen employed 
in the American trade, previous to our unfortuna'e 
diſpute with that country, but which it is hoped will 

\ ſpeedily be reſtored to Great Britain. 


Colonies. Ships 
| 
Hudſon's Bay > 4 
Labrador, American] 
veſſels 120 380 
Newfour d:and—2000 | | 
boats % J 
Canada - | 34 
Nova Scotia 6 
New England 46 
K hode-Ifland, Con! 


necticut, and New, 3 


Hampſhire & HS 

New. York | 30 
Penſylvania | 35 
Virginia & Maryland | 330 
North Carolina 34 
South Carolina 140 
Georgia 24 
St. Auguſtine 7 
Penſacola 10 
1078 


13 


20,540 


| Exports 
Seamen.} 


from 
G. Br itain ' 


Coos 


273, 600 


105,000 
20, 500 


395,000 


12, 000 


531, 000 


611,000 


86 5,000 | 


18,000 


30 5,000 


>| 49,000 
7.9001 


97,000 


3,370,900 


ports 
om 
Colonies 
8 
29,340 


345,000 


105, 500 


38, 000. 


370, oo 


114, 00 


526,000 
705,000 


1,040,000 


68,150 


395,006 
| 74,200 


63,000. 
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3,874,536 
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Some compenſation it is preſumed will 


this be for the loſs of that. Jamaica alone 


may, 


State of the Trade of Great Britain and Ireland, to the 
Iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and to the Coaſt of the 
- Gulph of Mexico, in the year 1778, before the com- 


mencement of the war with France; calculated with 
exactneſs from authentic accounts. 


\ 


Trade to Jamaica, | 
From |ſhps | tonage || 
London 161 | 42600 
Briſtol 53112820 
Liverpool 51110525 
Hull 2] 290 
Lancaſter 171 2420 
Whitehaven 41 740 
Leith | 3] 380 
Greenock 2] 2020 
Dublin 51 140 
Corke 26] 4560 
(1324177195 | 
; 
Trade to Barbadoes 
London 26 5655 
Liverpool | 11] 1700 
Leith 11 180 
Greenock 11 170 
Briſtol 6 1220 
Lancaſter 5 Foo 
Whitehayen 2] 250 
Cowes 2] 650 
Dublin 1] 130 
Corke 8] 920 
Belfaſt 3] 290 
Waterford 14.5340 
þ 67 11785 


— 


is 


: 


+* 


Trade to Antigua 


From aps | tonage 
London 44 9330 
Liverpool {. 5] 770 
Briſtol 7 1120 
Lancaſter 31 265 
Portſmouth 1 70 
Greenock 2 170 
— 11 110 

,orke 22| 2745 
Belfaſt IO 1310 
1 

1 95 15890 

Trade to Nevis. 
London | 9 1940 
Briſtol "8 220 ©: 

Corke ys 75 
121 2335 

Trade to St. Chriſtopher's 

or St. Kitt's. 8 
London [45 9625 
Liverpool! 1 90 
een 
Eancaſter 61 800 

Greenocx 21 380 

| Corke 8 1030 
| 1 — — 
69 13120 

Trade 


0 


Tag to Montſerrat. Trade to St. Wa 
A | ſhps | tonage From ſh t 
London a 1953 3 70 11 | IJ 
we 11 iverpool 
Corke 2 150 Briſtol | 1 | N94 
7 12 2273 Lancaſter Wh 140 
vgs" s Corke 6] 700 
Trade to Grenada and the || 123 $419 
Grenadines. Trade to Tortola. 
1 59 12555 London 71 1300 
Liverpo 7 1080 Liverpool 1441770 
Erie! 4| 790 Briſtol 5] 530 
Lancaſter 5] 740 Corke 21 210 
e ang I N | 28] 3870 
Lein S| 1%] Trade to St. Euſtatius, St. 
Greenock 2| ' 360 Croix, and St. Thomas. 
Corke | 12 | 1480 180 | | 
Belfaſt 22 of Sk 
| | — Briſtol 40 
1.97 | 27915 |} Portſmouth 1 200 
Cowes | .1} 250 
Trade to Tobago. Dartmouth If 180 
London 14} 2880 |] Corke 2 170 
Liverpool 1 200 Belfaſt | 7} 89 
Briſtol 5 910 /[Teith 4 
Leith 11 180 e235 
Greenock | 1} 352] Trade to Providence. 
Corke 2392 London 250 
| | 24] _4919]| Trade to the Weſt-Indies 
2 ü IS (Iſlands not being aſcertained). 
Trade to Dominica. = 3 670 
London | 14] 2940 || 272260 30 
Liverpool 7 940 Dublin | 7+] idt0 
Briſtol 9] 1668 || Corke 28 3900 
Lancaſter 2] 240 || Yarmouth 1] 250 
Whitehaven | 1 200 W hitehaven 2 
Corke 13] 1390 || Cowes *1 
Belfaſt 2 150 Belfaſt 5 530 
Na. | ri] ze Waterford $1340 
[491_7599 1631 8760 


v7 LL NID TE; 
may, through encouragement given to the cul- 
tivation of the lands and Sugar Cane, afford 


employment to many more veſſels andſeamen. 
Ireland has ſet us an example, ſhall we not 


have a mnon-importation agreement, if no 


other redreſs is to be obtained ? Let us firmly, 
yet with all reſpe& due to authority, lay our 


complaints before. the Miniſter ; let us urge 
the modes of redreſs which are neceſſary, and 
with a truly patriotic ſpirit, ſhew our diſpo- 
fition to lend government every equitable and 
conſtitutional ſupport that the exigencies of 


the times require, and that our powers will + 


admit of.“ In this diſpoſition let us alſo 


make 
Trade to the Bay of Hon- 1} Trade to Penſacola. 
Auras, and to the Muſ- From _ | ſhps| tonage 
quito Shore. London 17] 4080 
| | Corke 21 280 
From ſmhpsf tonagg | 1 —— 1 — 
London 8 1440 1 19 4360 
Briſtol 8 1480 . — — 
Dublin i 200 Trade to the Riv. Miſſippi, 
DEW : — —— | and Coaſt of W. | lorida 
{ | e London | 11-| 1310 
TY ſhps [ tonage ' 
ToTAL | 925 180768 


Of which from London | 441101053. 
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From other nne. | 484 79715 


If from fixty to ſixty-five per cent of the profits of 
our labour, of our induſtry (all taxes upon the produce 
of land in its raw ſtate, and in the hands of the cultiva- 

BY | 4 | | tors, 


C 
make the proper application, by Petition, to 
the Parliament of Great Britain, with as much 


ſpeed 


tors, or of thoſe to whom it may, in that ſtate; be aſs 
ſigned, are taxes on the labour and induſtry of the peg- 
ple! and on our capital employed in the culture of our 
ands, be neceſſary for the ſupport of government, as 
this is now raiſed on our produce; the ſame ought to be 
raiſed from the labour, and capital of every farmer in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and rather than Government 
ſhould need any neceſſary ſupport, the Planters, as ſoon 
as any body of people on earth, would, without com- 
plaining, ſubmit to ſuch, an equal taxation” however 
heavy, whilſt the neceſſity ſhould continue, as this 
would * be for the good of the whole, if equally pro- 
tected :” Or if Government is at a loſs for ſupphes, let 
it be permitted me to propoſe that, there ſhall be raiſed 
by an exciſe, one guinea (or any ſum that may be 
thought proper) for every yard of broad cloth made in 
Great Britain, and as much for every yard of Iriſh Hol- 
lands and Scotch Cambricks. This will be © in pro- 
portion to the whole and to the abilities of the con- 
“ fumers,” and in the option of every man to contri» 
bute in proportion to his conſumption. Many ſimilar 
taxes may be impoſed that will only affect the wealthy 
conſumer, and from which large revenues may ariſe, if 
properly and impartially impoſed : But the people muſt 
not expect this, without a reform moſt devoutly to be 
wiſhed, and long meditated by ſome truly patriotic men. 
We have known that whilſt an exciſe was impoſed on 
wrought plate, made uſe of in families, all were exempt 
from paying more than a certain limited number of oun- 
ces, under the pretext of not giving a check to trade 
and the manufacture, whilſt many members of both 
houſes were poſſeſſed of 5, 6, nay 8 and 10 times the 
quantity, who with all other ranks of men, gave in upon 


honour, what they thought proper : here was 
good care taken of themſelves, and of the trade, with a 
fufficient latitude given to deſtroy every poſſibility of a 
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| ſpeed as the urgency of the buſineſs requires. 
Remember there is no time to be loſt ; ruin 
will inevitably overtake us, if we do not ob- 
tain redreſs. Should we prove unſucceſsful 
on our firſt application, ſtill we muſt not be 
diſcouraged, we muſt perſiſt, nor be filent 
with reſpect to thoſe grievances, which, un- 
redreſſed, will plunge not only the colonies, 
but Great Britain herſelf, into an abyſs whence 
neither will ever emerge!“ | 

| I moſt 


% „ 


revenue arifing from it. The virtue of the times has 
ſince cured the evil by repealing the act. | 

In taxing the 0 no regard has been paid either 
to their rights as men, or interęſts as Traders: They 
were not in Parliament, they were cat of hearing, their 
complaints were unnoticed, whilſt care was taken to 
make them pay to the laft farthing of the impoſt ! How 
oppofite is this partial conduct to common juſtice and 
the rights of the people, who claim an an equality of 
„taxation in proportion to the conſumption.” 

Many of my Readers, perhaps, may not know, that 
a tax on poſt horſes was levied a ſhort time ſince, whiclt 
was obliged to be taken off in the laſt Seſſions of Par- 
liament, the people declaring they would no longer 
ſubmit to it, THEREFORE, in its ſtead, five per cent. 
on the cuſtoms were impoſed ; which muſt be borne 
by thoſe hackneyed jades, that are for ever rode the- 
miſerable planters. - 

The expences of the Navy, Army, and Ordnance 
for the laſt fix years, to April 1782, have been 
103;000,0001. ſterl. of which the Army has coſt 
47,000,000 l. and the Ordnance 7, ooo, ooo l. whilſt the 
amount of the Supplies, ordinary and extraordinary, 
for the preſent year, will equal, or nearly equal, thie 
rent- roll of ALL Great-Britain, which is 24,000,000 1. 
If the trade of the Colonies was loſt, where would ade- 


quate 
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1 moſt earneſtly conjure you to attend to 


what is recommended to your ſerious con- 


ſideration. The only methodical and con- 
ſtitutional applications are thoſe adopted, 
and if ſupported with firmneſs, they muſt 
gain you redreſs. The Miniſtry did not 
toreſee the evil tendency of the exciſe on 
cyder at the mill: They wanted a revenue; 
and they took that mode of raiſing it: When 


they were ſenſible of its ill effects and a more 


eligible way of producing a revenue was pro- 
poſed, they readily adopted it. Let us, truſt, 
that by the proper repreſentations we ſhall 
make, the ſame will happen in reſpect to the 
burdens with which we are at preſent loaded: 
'They are much more intolerable than thoſe 
the cyder makers experienced, and infinitel 

greater in national importance. Be not mil. 
led by the neglects of ſome; or by deſigning 
men to delay, much leſs renounce your pre- 
ſent intentions. Such whoſe fortunes may 
enable them to ſupport a loſs for the preſent, 
may expect a gain from your ruin, which 
muſt, as I have ſaid, ſoon happen if you have 


not immediate relief. They may be now 


conſoling themſelves in that proſpect. Such 
men, who know they can ſtand the ſhock, 
may with greedy eyes be contemplating 


quate reſources be found. It is moſt evident, that, with- 


out that aſſiſtance, ſuch out-goings muſt bankrupt the 
kingdom in one year, | b 
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your properties, as their future prey, when 
you will be under the dire neceſſity of ſelling 
that for five thouſand pounds, perhaps, which 
has coſt you and your forefathers twenty- five, 
or thirty thouſand, I mean the few that can 
meet with purchaſers: they will then exert 
themſelves to obtain the repeal of theſe impoſts 


which will have occaſioned your ruin; that 


ruin which they: will then urge as a plea for 
their application, and they will THEN infallia- 
ably fiicceed ; as from the decreaſe of the cuſ- 


toms, which. by that time Government will 


have experienced, the loſs of trade, which the 
nation in general will have ſeverely felt, and 


the heavy advance of the price of Sugars, 


which the conſumer muſt pay, will unite all 
ranks of people to give the redreſs, that thoſe 
Planters, only, who ſhall have flood the ſhock 
will receive any benefit from. Theſe are me- 
lancholy reflections ! may there never be found 
a man whoſe deſigns may juſtify my havin 

made them : But beware of falſe brethren : the 
man that is not with you, is againſt you : Such 
a one 4s you ought to account an enemy to yaur- 
ſelues, YOUR POSTERITY, YOUR COUNTRY. 
However, doubt not, your laudable examples 
will be warmly ſeconded by m9/t of our fellow- 
ſubjects, either Planters, or others, as well in 
the Colonies, as by thoſe reſident in England. 
It is the cauſe of every one who owns an acre 
of land, or even a cottage. The inherent 


Tights of man © f the fruits of his labour” is 


the 


; 
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enced by ſuch an inhuman policy. 
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the great cauſe of every individual in the em» 


pire; therefore, in its intereſts, we ought, 


unqueſtionably, to be united. There is no 
Planter who 1s poſſeſſed of only a ſmall eſtate, 
there is no Planter, who,” unfortunately; may 


be indebted to the amount of one third, or, 


perhaps, only to the amount of one fourth ot 
what his property has coſt him and his Op 
at, 


deceſſors, or of what it has been eſtimat 


but muſt be ruined, unleſs a refotmation takes 


place. Let the few great Planters of Jamai- 
ca, who may imagine they can ſupport them - 
ſelves under theſe exorbitant taxations, and 
may hope to derive an advantage from the 
ruin of their leſs affluent neighbours, beware 
of the terrible, though certain, conſequences 
of adopting this ſelfiſh, this odious, this uliberal, 
this wicked idea. The few opulent inhabi- 
tants that may then remain, will find them- 
ſelves deſerted by thoſe whoſe numbers now 
form their chief ſecurity againſt internal ene- 
mies; who will prove leſs ſavage than men 
who ſhall have ſuffered themſebves to be mfluen- 


* 


The ſpirited memorial for redreſs of grieve- 


ances, with the petition to Parliament, already 
ſigned by upwards of two hundred and ſeven» 
ty truly patriotic Sugar Planters, is an ear- 


neſt that you cannot ſubmit to oppreſſion 
2 ES without 
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without ſeeking 
the freedom of Engliſhmen, ſtrenuouſly re- 


ſent ſuch. injurious by every legal and conſti- 
tutional means which your inherent rights 


juſtify; 17-18 1N YOUR POWER TO RBE TREE. 


Let me not be miſconſtrued, I excite you to 
legal and conſtitutional reſiſtance, which du- 


ty to bis King and Country demand of every 
Engliſhman when his rights are violated by 
errors of Miniſters, or of Parliament z* 
not to that which is rebellious, - 


We are all, I truſt, too loyal, and know too 


well our weakneſs: to have even a thought of 

ſeditious reſiſtance ; but yet my friends, our 
wWeakneſs ſhall be our ſtrength, our conſtitu- 
tional and natural rights ſhall give us powers 
to obtain redreſs, We have a conſtitutional, 


natural right, to ſay, you ſhall noJlonger receive 


the revenue of more than a million {evieg on 


the produce of our labour, by the unequal im- 


poſts you have made on thirty thouſand pun- 
cheons of our ſpirits. We will no longer toil 
for you. We will, with united hearts, de- 
clare it infamous for a man to ſhip a gallon 


of rum to any of your ports until the exciſe 


* The Cortes of Spain had once as extenſive powers 


as eyer were enjoyed by an Engliſh Parliament; but 


s at tlie time of their „nion, their power being ſunk to 
<< aſhadow, the King àud his Miniſters governed with- 
out much controul. From the Hiſtory of every modern 
European nation, an inſtructive leſſon may be gather- 
ed, That our Parliament is the only proper check, 
'* againſt the ignorance and rapacity of Miniſters.” 

i | Lord K AIIIs. 


on 


for juſtice.“ Vou will, with 
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on Britiſh ſpirits i ſhall be equally borne by 
all.” I repeat we have a conſtitutional power, 
not to ſuffer an export from our country / 1 
that which will be only to the advantage of thoſe M1 
who oppreſs us—* Let us with one accord þ 
make this declaration, but do not flop there; a4 
let us ſolemnly direct our Repreſentatives 70 1 
obey our orders. Let us afſemble. round the 
Tree of Liberty, and iſſue to them the decree 
of the People, THAT THEY SHALL SUPPORT 
THE MOST VIGOROUS, THE MOST ST RENU- 
OUS MEASURES TO OBTAIN REDRESS, that 
they ſhall ena& a law, or otherwiſe concur with 
the People, to inflict ſevere penalties on every 
man, or that they will hold him infamous, 
and treat him as an enemy to his country, who 
ſhall be concerned in either ſhipping, or re- 
ceiving on board a ſhip any Rum, that can 
be ſuppoſed to be more than neceſſary for the 
voyage; or who ſhall be concerned in either 
landing, receiving, or making uſe of, when 
landed, any Teas, or of any malt liquor, cy- 
der, perry, or mum, or of any ſpirits made there, 
or that have been ſhipped from any port in Great 
Britain, or Ireland, as from theſe government 
draws large revenues; and as you will from 


* S'il '8'Eleve des defpotes qui écraſent tout ſous 
leurs mains ſanglantes, ſur leurs aveugles volontes, il 
faut accuſer la lachete de ceux qui ne $'oppoſent pas au 
deſpotiſme, ou qui Fendurent ; La liberté a moins a ſe 

laindre de ceux qui Venvahifſent, que de ceux qui ne le 
Leſendent pas. | 
| RECHERCHE PHILOSOPHIQUES. 


K 4 | this 


. 
this reſtriction ſave ſome ſmall part of the loſ- 
ſes you may ſuſtain hy: that righteous ſelf-geni- 
al of nat ſending your commodities to thoſe wha 
would reap eight or nine times the advantages 
bat you yourſelves can make of them: Nay, 
on a peace, government would make from 
thirty-ſix pounds five ſhillings, to thirty-nine 
pounds r puncheon, (according to the 
gauge) when that ſame caſk of rum may bring 
you froe pounds in debt, to your indulgent fac- 
tor. You will, if it ſhould ęven make you 
froe pounds, individually ſacrifice two hundred 
and fifty pounds only, on every five thoutand 
gallons, whilſt the loſs to goyernment will be 
more than ſix, probably ſeven times what the 
whole people of this iſland can ſuſtain. The diſ- 
tillers and retailers in England will loſe the 
gains. they have uſually made on your rums, 
equal to, at leaſt twice your profits, Thus you 
will form a confederacy of miniſters, diſtillers, 
and retailers to ſupport your juſt'pretenſions, 
and to theſe you may add the conſumers who 
will by no means reliſh the loſs of ſo delici- 
ous a ſpirit, Will not this ſoon obtain you re- 
dreſs? Be determined, perſevere, and your 
taſk-maſters, will ſhortly relent ; zf not, you 
muſt yet da mare 1 WIN THEIR HEARTS, 
YOU WILL HAVE IT IN YOUR POWER; other 
meaſures will neceſſarily follow; or if the 
perſiſt, the evil muſt cure itſelf, it will ſoon 
relieve you from the burden of the duties. 

1 have heard of ſome ſelfiſh beings, who, 
without regarding the natural inherent rights 


tap 1 4 
of their poſterity, and thoſe of their country - Fl 
men, comfort themſelves, upon the caſual riſe 71 
of the price of ſugar and rum, that they ow x | 
make enough from their eſtates to be contented 

_ 201th ; that if the preſent prices ſhall continue 

for ſeven years, they care not what becomes 
of the freehold, (or of poſterity) ſhewing as 
great a want of philanthrophy as a Hottentot, 
and an equal inſenſibility to their having 
as juſt, and as natural a right, to eight 
pounds, eleven ſhillings and ten pence ſterling 
more, for every fourteen hundred weight of 
Sugars, and to thirty-ſix pounds, five ſhil- 
lings ſterling more, for every hundred gallons 
of Rum, their accounts of ſales now nett, as 
they have to what the rapacity of former Mi- 
niſters has been, graciouſly, pleaſed yet t 

leave them. It is through the remiſſneſs of 
| thoſe groveling characters that the rights and 
properties of men are invaded, by the Peo- | 
ples habitually receiving the mandates of a ty- | 
rant Miniſter, with a ſtupid -inſenfibility, 
like the Paraguay Indians, or with a ſong 
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* The people of Paraguay are deſcribed as mere 

* children in underſtanding. What wonder, conſider- 
ing their condition under Jeſuit government, with- 
s gut ambition, without property, without fear of 
« want, and without defires? The natives were not 
« ſuffered to have any property, but laboured inceſſant- 
$ ly for their daily bread. ' The men were employed in 
“ agriculture, the women in ſpinning. They ſunk 
into a liſtleſs ſtate of mind; and ſuch was their in- 
| 5 , difference 
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UE 87] | 
like ſome lively thoughtleſs ſlaves. —- My 
Friends, and Countrymen! feeling with the 
keeneſt ſenſibility, the hardſhips which have 
been laid on you, I have endeavoured, by a 
full and candid repreſentation ' of them, to 
impreſs you alſo with a juſt idea of their 
weight, and to determine you 20 longer te re- 
fgn your liberttes and properties to the controul 
of others. There remains now for me only 
to wiſh, that tne GOD of JUSTICE and 
Equity may give wiſdom, before it is too late, 
to thoſe in whoſe power it is to apply reme- 
dies, that every evil may be prevented which 
threatens us and them ;—for, alas ! thoſe 1 
have enumerated are but few to what are in 
ſtore for us all, A the Acts impoſmg the 92 
ſent Impoſts on Sugar and Rums, and probibi- 

fory Duties, are not repealed, and other more 
equitable laws ſubſtituted in their room, agree- 
able to the natural rights of manking. 


In drawing to a conclufian, I make this re- 
petition of what I have endeavoured to incul- 
cate through the whole of theſe Reflections; 
and I hope, that Adminiſtration, and every 

owner of Plantations may think they have 
read it in every line, in every word: It will be 
as ſtrongly impreſſed on their minds, if they, 
wiſh well to themſelves, to the community, 


e« gifference about what might befal them, that though 
*« they adored the Jefuits, yet they made no oppoſition 
« when the Fathers were, A. D. 175), attacked by the 
*« Spaniafds, and their famous Republic demoliſhed.” 

| Lord K Alus. 


to 
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to the State and to the Conſtitution of Eng- 
land: — They muſt tremble at the events ta 
come: All is at flake, and will be loſt, if the. 


Weſt-India Colonies ſhall be ruined through ſuch 
unconſtitutional oppreſſions. | 


* 


To my brother planters I need fay little on 
the application, which we have received ad- 
vice, the ſugar-refiners intend again to make, 

for leave to refine. foreign Sugars, The ſ evil 
tendency of ſuch a meaſure js ſo glaringly fa- 
tal, that no man can be an idle obſeryer f 
the attempt, To the Miniſter 1 will be bold. 
to ſay, that every reſource to raiſe money for 
government ſhould be tried in preference to 
one of ſo impolitic a nature, that would at 
one ſtroke ſubvert the whole ſyſtem of our 
commercial laws, and ſink Po colonies to. 
perdition, But a patriot Minifter will not 
= ſach deſtructive meaſures ; He will, in 
Preference, diſpenſe with ſo much of the act 
of navigation, as to ſuffer us to ſend the pro- 
duce of our plantations, in Engliſb bottoms to 
any part of the world that ſhall be in ami- 
ty with Great Britain, Thus accompliſh- 
ing what is only given to a great Miniſter to 
undertake removing the fetters that have i 
hitherto been improperly conſidered as com- 1 
mercial policy. May the preſent Miniſter, to 
his eternal honour, make the colonies, happily N 
his inſtruments in extending the navigation, 
trade, and manufactures of the kingdom, far, 
very 


{ 1 
very far beyond any point they have hitherto 
reached; and make England the treaſury of the 
antverſe :*— The influx of its wealth wi be 
there, —Should the Colonies and Great Bri- 
tain, alas! be doomed to experience differ- 
ent meaſures from any.unwiſhed and untow- 
ard event, the inſignificant body of ſugar-re- 
finers may, perhaps, be indulged ; and [ 
ſhall Then think an exciſe will be levied (as I 
have propoſed) whilſt the preſent oppreſſive 
duties and reſtrictions are continued.— Should 
theſe things happen, we have but one re- 
ſource left; which is, — for the unfortunate 
Proprietors of Sugar-Plantations, with one 
accord, (as the laſt Petition of the Colonies) ' 
humbly to crave that Adminiſtration will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to take theſe Plantations into 
THEIR hands, — and give us the Impoſts.— 
Thus ſhall the Trade, the Manufactures, the 
Revenues of Great Britain, be preſerved 4 
little while longer; thus ſhall we * as long, 
ſaved from periſhing through want ;—and 
thus, in cruelty, mercy will be ſhewn, by 
rour eceiving the coup de grace / 


By this expreſſion I deſire to be underſtood, as to 
their weight in the ſcale of the Commonweal, not in 
reſpect to their Wealth, when ſet in competition with 
the conſequence of the Sugar- Planters. Hoke 
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and as this is going to the preſs, the Eng- 

f Abbe Raynal's revolution 
of America fell into my d I ſhould 
have thought it merit ſufficient, merely to 
have followed him in his philoſophical rea- 


liſh tranſlation o 


ſonings upon the natural and inherent rights 


of man; as my readers would probably have 


profited more than from the ideas I have ven- 
tured to give of thoſe rights, and the viola- 


tions of them before it made its appear- 
ance in this iſland. I have, however, been 


happy enough to expreſs his ſentiments in 
many inſtances. His thoughts can receive 


no diminution from my unequal abilities, 


whilſt mine are ſtrengthened by the opinions 
of ſuch an able writer, and therefore it is 
þ I anxiouſly 1 my countrymen will 
tentively peruſe his reaſonings on thoſe 
points. But in treating of the politics of 
America, he will, perhaps, be found a bad 
Logician. It may be more for the intereſt 
of our brethren of America, their trueſt 
licy, to be united to the glorious conſtitution 
of a limited monarchy, ſuch as that of Great 
Britain, as under a parent, than to be its al- 
ly, and ſubjects of a republic; which is a 
many- headed tyrant. 
Let Great Britain grant to her G an 
excluſive right, as well to import the produce 
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of their lands, and their manufacture into 
her ports, free from levies upon importation, 
to enjoy trade with thoſe reſtrictions only, 
that their fellow ſubjects in Englandand Ire- 
land are ſubjected to, as to be exempt from 
all taxation, but what ſhall be made by heir 
Repreſentatives, for their own uſe. Let her 
declare that ſuch produce, and ſuch manu- 
ſactures, ſhall be liable to no Exciſe, or other 
tmpoſts but in the hands of the retailers, or 
tonſumers; upon an equality, and in propor- 
_ with all other the produce and manufac- 

res of Great Britain, laying aſide the nar- 
ow and confined idea, that the Colonies will 
hen rival Her manufactures: Are not the 
nanufactures of her Colonies, her manufac- 
-ures ? Unleſs they can manufacture cheaper 


han the people in England, the manufaQtures 


there cannot be affected. It is ** for the good 
f the whole ” to ſuffer them to enjoy this 
ight, or to import their raw materials free 
rom Impoſts. Her manufactures cannot ſuffer 
»y the latter, and her trade and Navigation 
muſt be extended by the former; whilſt the 
vonſumers will have them at cheaper rates, 
ind her manufacturers be otherwiſe better em- 
ployed, in thoſe things that will admit of 
ho competition. The ſubjects of the Empire 
in England, and in the Colonies, are its right 
and left hand; they ought equally to be at 
liberty for the good of the body politic. 
1 25 4 Amica 


America may then, as a Member of the Em- F9 
- pire, under the protection of the Parent State, 
enjoy the fruits of her labours; with that peace 
and ſecurity which ſhe, probably, will never 
otherwiſe know. She cannot as a diftin& F 
power, as an ally, have theſe advantages. A Þ | 
family ſtrictly united whilſt under a Parent 4 


8 ——— —_— 
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as the head, acquire ſeparate intereſts upon AI 
his demiſe; no affinity, no alliance, is equal as 
in advantage for every part to the unity of it. 9 | 
Nor can any alliance of different States, be 1 
equal to the union of an Empire. vn 


America took up arms to juſtify her vio- 
lated, natural, inherent rights ; by their being 
reſtored, and ſecured to her, the cauſe of di{- 
union will be removed. But ſhe now con- 
tends for Independency. This is a conteſt, 
at beſt, but to make themſelves dependant 
on, and to become flaves to France, or to the 
luſt of petty tyrants of their own. Happy 
will it prove if Adminiſtration and America 
thus meet each other, thus heal the wounds 
each has received, and thus unite their powers, 
for ever, to ſcourge the infolence and pride 
of France and Spain, whoſe thirſt after do- 
minion has for ages proved a curſe to the hu- 
man ſpecies. | 8 
Moſt happy had it been if the wiſdom of 
our councils in 1766, when the ill-adviſed 4 
ſtamp act was repealed; had held forth ſuch 
conciliatory encouragements to her colonies; 
inſtead of paſſing the yet more ill-adviſed ron 
1 atal 
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fatal Tea Af. Ere this, the Iſland of Ja- ö 


maica would have ſeen riding in her ports, at 


leaſt four times the ſhipping ſhe has for theſe 


two years paſt; and Great Britain might 
have had an acquiſition of, perhaps, twenty 
merchant ſhips for one, now employed in the 
trade of her colonies in this quarter of the 
Globe! | 

Ib be reflection on that want of policy which 
has loſt us ſuch advantages, is, to a thinking 
mind miſery in the extreme. It is moſt de- 
voutly to be wiſhed that Great Britain would 
inſtantly, without waiting for other terms be- 
ing ſettled, reſtore, by repealing every offen- 
five act, and ſecure to America her rights as 
propoſed. Should ſhe declare that all their 
produceand manufactures that ſhall come im- 
mediately from hence to her ports ſhall be con- 


ſidered as coming from the Colonies, and ſhall 


reap the benefits and immunities of ſuch. Should 
ſhe enact thatall ſuch ſhips going from Ame- 


rica to any other ſtate than Great Britain, or 
her Colonies, or going to America from ſuch 
other ſtates, ſhall be confidered as veſſels be- 


longing unto a declared enemy, until the re- 


cunciliation is completed: She might vigorouſly 
carry on the war at ſea, againſt all ber ene- 
mies. Every clearance of a veſſel met at ſea, 


that ſhall prove to be falſe, ſhould be conſi- 


dered as it really will be, a forgery commit- 
ted by the maſter, and let him accordingly 
receive the condign puniſhment of a _— 
= or 


k J OA 
For the more certain detection of ſach ofs 


Fences, it may be neceſſary that all the ſhips 


of war ſhould ſend every veſſel they meet 
coming from America, to that port to which 
ſhe appears to be bound by her clearance 
and all ſuch they ſhall have juſt cauſe. to ſuſ- 
pe& going to America, into the neareſt port 
of Great Britain; or of ſome of her Colonie 
to be there examined. America would then 
ſoon find it Ber intereſt with cordiality, to 
cloſe with Britain's proffered reconciliation. 
Between the Mother Country and her 
Colonies, ſays the judicious Lord Kaims, 
the following rule ought to be facted ; That 
' with reſpe& to the commodities wanted, each 
of them ſhould prefer the other before all 
other nations. Britain ſhould take from her 
Colonies Whatever they can beſtow for her 
uſe; and they ſhould take from Britain what- 
ever ſhe can furniſh for their uſe. In a word, 
every thing regarding commerce ought to be 
reciprocal, and equal between them. To 
bar a colony from acceſs to the fountain- 
head for commodities that cannot be furniſh- 
ed by the Mother Country, but at ſecond- 
Hand, is oppreſſion ; it is ſo far degrading 


the Coloniſts from being free ſuhjects to be 


flaves. What right, for example, has Bri- 


tain to prohibit her colonies from purchaſing . 


tea or porcelain at Canton, if they can pro- 


curc it cheaper there than in London? No 


- " E 
connexion between two nations can be ſo in- 
4 e timate, 
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timate, as to make ſuch a reſtraint an act of 


juſtice. Our legiſlature, however, has act- 


ed like a ſtepmother to her American coto- 
nies, by prohibiting them to have any com- 
merce but with Britain only. They muſt 
land firſt all their commodities, even what 
are not intended to be ſold there; and they 
muſt take from Britain, not only its produce, 
but every foreign commodity that is wanted. 
This regulation is not only unjuſt, but im- 
politic; as by it, the intereſt of the Colo- 
nies in general is ſacrificed to that of a few 
London Merchants. Our Legiſlature have 
at laſt ſo far opened their eyes, as to give a 
partial relief. Some articles are permitted 
to be carried directly to the place of deſtina- 
tion, without being firſt entered in Britain; 
wheat for example, rice, &c. &c. 
The capitulation of the iſlands of St. Chris- 
topher's and Nevis, is, if poſſible, more op- 
preſſive of the oppreſſions under which the 
Sugar Colonies labour, han all J have ſaid, 
or can ſay; and will to the lateſt generations 


be a moſt ſevere opprobrium on the admini- 
ſtration of Great 'Bri 


ritain; which has left 
it to her enemies to relieve her ſubjefts from 
their burdens ; which has driven them to fell 
their King, and what remained to them, of 
the conſtitution for the conſideration of be- 
ing relieved'of one third of Ihe unequitable, 
partial impoſitions upon them, and to reco- 


ver their mnherent N of. @ free trade. The 
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eigh th. article of Capitulation runs thus, 

The inhabitants ſhall pay monthly into 
e the hands of the treaſurer of the troo 
« in lieu of all taxes, two thirds of the duties 
5* that, the iſlands of St. Chriſtopher's and 
Nevis paid to the King of Great Britain: 
«<- which ſhall be eſtimated according to the 


« valuation of their revenues made in 1781, 


and which ſhall. ſerve as a baſis.” And by 
the. concluſion of the capitulation, they are 
relieved from all reflritive trade laws. It 
cc 
te tents of theſe iſlands, with the permiſſion 
of their Governor, may export their mer- 
« chandize in neutral veſſels for all the ports 
* of Europe and America.” 

Will not England, after this, grant relief 
to the ſmall portion of her remaining Colo- 
nies? Will ſhe not, with mildneſs and e- 
quity, tell her ſubjects, who have been dri- 
ven from, or rather thoſe who retain their 
allegiance, that ſhe has erred, that H y ſhall 
in peace and ſecurity, under their own fig= 
tree, enjoy the fruits of their labours, and 
ever receive the protection of an indulgent 


parent, whilſt they act as obedient children. 


I think it incumbent on me, before I take 


a final leave of the Planters, to ſay to thoſe. 


who by ſigning the late Memorial and Peti- 
ion have evinced a true patriotic. ſenſibility 
of their ſituation, that a meeting ſhould ſoon 


cir Brother Planters, who have not been 
1 convened 


is moreover covenanted, that the inhabi- 


de held to give an opportunity to ſuch of 


. ua 2 
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not conceive that their Petition will be grant- 
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convened, to concur: and in order to confider 


what farther ſteps! are neceſſary to be taken 
to carry their meaſures into effect, as the 


mere act of ſigning a Memorial, or Petition, 
is not accompliſhing the buſineſs: They muſt 
not ſtop there: What they have already done 


is nothing, if it is not purſued with an affi- 


duous attention, and unremitting perſeve- 
rance. They muſt not coneeĩve that the ſend- 
ing theſe inſtruments to an Agent, to a Fac- 
tor, or a Brother Planter, where attachment 
to us is doubtful, or who may be lukewarm 
upon the ſubject, can anſwer any good end: 
— They muſt not conceive that what has al- 
ready been done in this affair, has been done 
without labour, expence and great loſs of 
time, not without miſrepreſentations upon 


the moſt frivolous and unbecoming grounds. 


As long as the univerſe exiſts, there will be 
men ready to oppoſe every public good, and 
to betray their country's welfare. On the 
other hand let it not be imagined that any 
man would have undergone all this labour, 
loſs of time, and other difficulties that have 
already happened, without being animated 
with the warmeſt, moſt enthuftattic zeal for 


the cauſe; without the fulleſt conviction that 


himſelf and countrymen, are utterly ruined if 
they fail in the redreſs they ſeck; neither muſt 
they expect that it will be brought to a hap- 
py iſſue without further exertions ; they muſt 


ed 
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ed without oppoſition : They muſt look for 


it from every quarter, and Wis to be hoped 


it will but ſerye to animate them the more. 


The Miniſters may reluctantly adopt new © 


meaſures, offered in oppoſition to thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed. He may tread in the ſteps of his 
predeceſſors; he may think he is in a clear 


road : It is for us to ſhew him that it 1s full 


of briars and thorns; and that it terminates 
in the precipice of inevitable ruin Our 
Factors will find that we ſhall ſoon emanci- 
pate. ourſelves, that they will be deprived of 
much of their preſent /ucrative perqui- 


ſites: Their only concern.“ The Refi- 


ners, the Diſtillers, the ignorant and 
Deſigning, and laſtly the "Conſumers, 


(Which ingludes all ranks of men) until 


they underſtand the queſtion, will com- 
bine againſt us. A formidable phalanx to 


* « They rarely look further, than to ſee that the 
* conſignments arrive to their hands regularly and 
T 

rade interrupted with politics; they are, therefore 
% ever forward in cenſuring the Planters for leaving the 


« main chance, to contend pin violences ; not confi- 


« dering that a Colony muſt ceaſe toflouriſh, the Plan- 
ters to be induſtrious, their ſettlements to thrive, 
« trade itſelf to proſper, or their remittances to flow 


« plentifully, whenever the Planters are deprived of 


* thoſe neceſſary benefits, protection and encourage · 
* ments, which render their ſettlements worth main- 
« taining, the Colonies vigorous.” Hiſtory of Jamai» 


ca. This is equally applicable to them on this oc- 


contend 


2838 They chuſe not to have the ſober walk of 
66 
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contend with! To maintain ſuch a conflict wilt 
require the utmoſt exertions of reſolution, las 
bdbour and attention, as well as heavy expences; 
" theſe muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence, 
If you expect any ſucceſs without this, you 
will be miſerably deceived. The Memorial 
muſt be preſented by ſome perſon, who is 
well informed, who feels, who knows your 
rights, and is equalto the undertaking; whoſe 
zeal for, and perſeverance in the cauſe, will 
ust give way to the influence of power. Every 
Planter muſt be diſpoſed to afford his affiſt= 
ance, but a Committee of the princial Plant- 
ers in England, ſhould be aſſociated With 
him, ta give this grand concern, every ſup- 
K* The weight of the buſineſs will be borne 

y, and rhe labouring oar muſt fall on him, | 
who undertakes the conduct of it; but with- 
out ſuch aſſiſtance. no one perſon can be ade- 
quate to the arduous taſæ. The charges of 
foliciting this buſineſs muſt be great, yet the 
burden, individually, may be light, if borne | 
„ by all in proportzon;” and as it is for tage 
good of the whole, ** it is but juſt that he 
Whole ſhould contribute.“ A tax that would 
raiſe a ſum of money adequate to ONLY ONE 
HALPPENNY IN THE POUND upon the value 
of the groſs produce of the Iſland, for this 
laſt year, would, probably, be _ than 
ſufficient to ſupport your applications with 
credit and propriety. Is ĩs not to be expected, 
mat whytſt an individual is endeav ouring to 

ſerve 
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ſerve his country, he ſhould altogether neg- 
le himſelf. He may devotghis labours 9 
the Public, but the Public mutt beſtow tre- 
munerations adequate to the Expences attend * 
ing the ſervice. It can be no reproach 9 
« any man to have a reaſonable concern for 
« his own property.” en hay. © 

An opportunity, which with a heart-felt ! 
joy J embrace, is given me at the cloſe of this i 

| ſmall Work, to offer my mite of a tribute of 

acknowledgement for the ſignal deliverance 
this Iſland has happily experienced, even 
when within the very jaws of deſtruction, ., 
through the vigilance, activity and heroiſm 
of Lord RopN EY, Who commanded the 
Britiſh fleet on the 12th day of April 1782, © 
when the lillies of France withered at the 
blaze of the eehquering Engliſh Hero, now 
crowned with the flags of Spain, Holland. 
and France, unfading laurels, whoſe fame, 
with that of the ſeveral commanders of his 
, triumphant fleet, ſhall live for ever. The gra- 
+ _titudeof the people of this iſland, and even of 
| thoſe of Great Britain, who haveequally been 
ſaved from utter ruin by this moſt important 
and glorious event can never be ſufficiently teſ- 
tified. But for the victorious Rop EY, whoſe 
name is immortalized, and the Heroes of 
that day, this iſland had fallen a ſacrifice 
to neglect and perfidy; and England's ſun 


had 
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be buried with them; and let us the preſent 


oppreſſed planters, hope for a happy tempo- 
ral teſurreQtion to the enjoyment of the bleſ- 


ſings of a free people; under the protectior 


ofa Rogx Rx, Andghe auſpices of a wiſe Ad 
miniſtzation , H know "4 value of the Co- 
lonies, l Shalienable rigen . 6 
5 8 ee ** n | 3 cu * 
Ck | a 4s 2th 88 a * 
: ts ot the Statt ĩt is that I have chat degree o 
IA public 8 19 8 to them te d N ough” 
o poſſeſs 5Ulicy are the A fofes De bel and impoliti 


þ Miniſtersthat I wouldreprobate ;I am too incopfiderabl. 


to be ſuppoled to have any particular prejudices, or ani 


moſities againſt them, or even to bethought perſonall. 
to know their private demerits or virtues. Commoi 
fame, which I am perfectly inclined to credit 


has aſcribed to ſome of them many pales 
in ſocial, life - highly, war Gon and tf 
. truſt, that 1 ſhall not he fo are: whilſt Law 


thus: ſhewiny that love to the Puffs an Toyalty n 
only to the King but 40 the trug Conftitution of m 
15 try, which ſhould be the Bönſt of every Eng 
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